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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
BRAVO, PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


— MALLON, in his widely cir- 
culated column “Behind the 
News” has referred to himself as an 
“intensive reader.” I should like to 
borrow the word “intensive,” apply 
it to myself and add extensive. Mr. 
Mallon was explaining that a news 
item had been so hidden away in 
the papers that it almost escaped 
him in spite of his conscientious 
search. What sort 
of item it is that he 
habitually looks for 
I don’t know. But 
what I have in mind when I go pok- 
ing and peering through the papers 
is something pleasant upon which 
to comment. There is nothing I de- 
sire so much as to light upon what 
I may call a cheerful little eyeful. If 
I don’t find it how can I give the 
reader a cheerful little earful? 

It is not easy, these days, to find 
a piece of news that causes a spon- 
taneous outburst of gladness. What 
with wars and strikes, the betrayal 
of Poland and Yugoslavia, the 
bloody mess in Palestine where 
Jews and Arabs are murdering one 
another while the British, those 
long experienced rulers of “lesser 
breeds without the law,” find no 
better means of dealing with anar- 


Earnest 
Seeker 


chy than the curfew, the armored 
car, imprisonment and suspension 
of habeas corpus; what with Mos- 
lems and Hindus in India at each 
other’s throats while Gandhi fasts 
or goes to jail or does both; what 
with John L. Lewis on his periodi- 
cal rampages and Philip Murray 
walking a slack wire over the abyss, 
precariously balancing with a Left- 
ist-Rightist pole; what with several 
hundred thousand G.I.’s returned 
from the War and finding no place 
to lay their head; what with—but 
let’s put a sudden end to these tedi- 
ous “what withs” and come to the 
point. The point is that news items 
over which a columnist or a com- 
mentator can be honestly enthusi- 
astic are few and far between. If 
you don’t agree, just you try a little 
intensive and extensive search of 
your own. 


HAT I seek with particular 
zest in the papers is some- 
thing hopeful in the realm of for- 
eign affairs. I seek incessantly and 
find rarely. Imagine, then, my great 
glee when I came upon the delecta- 
ble announcement, not tucked away 
in a corner but displayed as bold as 
you please on the very front page, 
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“President Truman will not go to 
Moscow.” Nor was it—glory be— 
a guess, a mere surmise or a rumor. 
“He himself hath said it, and it’s 
greatly to his credit.” In fact the 
report is that he “declared with 
some vigor” that he had no inten- 
tion of paying a visit to the Krem- 
lin. Furthermore he authorized the 
statement that he didn’t believe any 

further meetings of 
It’s the Big Three would 
About be worth while, and 
Time —best of all—that if 

Mr. Bevin or Mr. 
Stalin were anxious to meet him 
they knew where they could find 
him. In that last phrase I have 
taken the liberty of translating the 
President’s words out of diplo- 
matic phraseology into the ver- 
nacular, so perhaps I may go on to 
say in similar parlance: “That’s 
telling them, Harry!” 

Come to think of it, it is strange 
that so slight a show of independ- 
ence on the part of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the mightiest nation in the 
world should be a cause of surprise. 
But so it is. For the last eight years 
our top men have been “hopping 
planes” and flying over sea and land 
at the beck and call—sometimes in- 
deed with neither beck nor call—of 
this one and that one who had an ax 
to grind and a favor to seek. The late 
Dwight Morrow, being sent to Mex- 
ico to placate Calles, confessed that 
he knew he was going to shake 
hands with a bloody murderer. 
That was bad enough, but later our 
national dignity was to receive many 
greater shocks. Not an ambassa- 
dor but a president was to humili- 
ate himself and his country by go- 
ing half way around the world to 
shake the hand, should we say lick 
the boots, of a man compared with 
whom Calles was a tyro at murder. 
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To some of us Americans it was 
galling in the extreme. In our sim- 
ple stupid way we kept asking 
“why couldn’t that husky brute 
Stalin come to Washington and 
spare our invalid President the wear 
and tear and danger of travel to 
Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta? 
If, when the late Al Capone was at 
the peak of his career, the Mayor of 
Chicago had begged the privilege of 
an interview with him, and the 
Scarface had answered that he 
would think it over, and then, after 
an insulting delay, had said, “You 
can find me on my estate in Flor- 
ida,” it would have been no more 
shameful than when Josef Stalin, 
another and greater Capone said, “I 
am a busy man, but if you insist I 
will see you in Moscow or at Iran 
or in the Crimea but not in New 
York or Washington or Quebec.” 

The day is coming, I believe, 
when the Rooseveltian journeys to 
the Soviet dictator will rank with 
the visits of Chamberlain to Munich 
as both humiliating and futile. We 
Americans had to stomach that sort 
of thing so many times that when 
President Truman said, in effect to 
“Uncle Joe,” “If you want me you 
know where to find me,” we felt as 
if our legitimate national pride had 
been restored. 


HE NEW YORK TIMES on 

February 3d, having commend- 
ed this newer and more dignified 
attitude of the United States toward 
Moscow, went on to say: “President 
Truman no longer believes in the 
magic power of Big Three meetings 
to resolve all differences. Such 
meetings were essential during the 
war to coordinate military strategy 
and keep the grand coalition to- 
gether, and as instruments of vic- 
tory they served their purpose. But 
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their political results, which turned 
eastern Europe over to Russia and 
paved the way for Russian hegemo- 

ny over the rest of 


Secret that Continent and 
Chats a large part of Asia, 
and the have now risen up 
Conse- to trouble us, and 
quences are largely respon- 


sible for the diffi- 
culties we face in making peace. 
These difficulties will not be set- 
tled by a few secret chats between 
two or three men.” 

That delicate and adroit criti- 
cism of the late President’s favorite 
device, the secret meeting, makes 
sense. Mr. Roosevelt believed in 
the magic of his own voice, his 
smile and his winning way. Ap- 
parently he was justified in relying 
upon his “charm” to work miracles. 
Again and again enemies had gone 
into the White House to cuss and 
had come out to eulogize. So the 
President, whose ego really needed 
no inflating, grew overconfident. 
He came to think that with a hand- 
shake, a smile, a joke, an occa- 
sional gust of hearty laughter and, 
above all, with the old reliable 
palaver, he could win over a tough 
customer like Josef Stalin. When 
he realized how dismally he had 
failed, I think he was not reluctant 
to die. Those meetings had tragic 
consequences. As the Times says, 
they “turned eastern Europe over 
to Russia, paved the way for Rus- 
sian hegemony over the rest of that 
continent and a large part of Asia,” 
and “these results have now risen 
up to trouble us.” The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren; the mistakes of the dead re- 
main to plague the living. 

History, of course, will ultimate- 
ly decide whether the late Presi- 
dent’s long reign was all in all a 





success or a failure, and whether 
he himself was a messias or a mis- 
chievous meddler. But the verdict 
of history, to be delivered fifty or a 
hundred years hence (pace the 
atom bomb) cannot 

negate the present Results in 
fact that largely be- Reverse 
cause of President 

Roosevelt’s overweening estimate of 
himself as a diplomatic wizard, 
Russia’s sway extends over an area 
of 5,300 miles from west to east 
and 3,700 miles from north to 
south. Some simple soul may ob- 
ject that not all that huge area is 
technically and legally under the 
Hammer and Sickle. To which 
there can be no appropriate reply 
but what Herbert Hoover said in 
America’s First Crusade: Just try 
to take away a mandated area from 
the one to whom it was mandated, 
and see what happens. Mandated 
or subjugated it is the same. 


F the inheritor of the evils Mr. 
Roosevelt left behind him cannot 
eliminate them, he can at least re- 
frain from adding to them. A few 
more Yaltas and Teherans, and Rus- 
sia may possess the other five-sixths 
of the earth. I won- 
der if that was the Less 


conclusion reached Spec- 
by Mr. Truman at tacular, 
Potsdam. If he More 
learned in one trip Effective 


abroad what Frank- 

lin D. did not learn in four or five, 
may we not conclude that Mr. Tru- 
man is not only the humbler but 
the wiser man? At any rate it is 
all to the good that he doesn’t be- 
lieve in magic. Less magic and 
more common sense, less Holly- 
wood and more Missouri, will do this 
nation no harm. So once again, 
congratulations to the President 











who when Stalin says, “See you in 
Africa, see you on the Persian Gulf, 
see you by the Black Sea, see you in 
the Kremlin if you must come,” re- 
plies, “What’s the matter with the 
good old White House on the his- 
toric Potomac?” 


=~ 
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CoMMUNIST INFILTRATIONS 


_ important news item that 
almost escaped Paul Mallon’s 
eagle eye was that our Department 
of State had just cleaned out 202 
of its own employees in connection 
with its investigation of Commu- 
nist infiltration. It seems that no 
less than 3,000 workers in that one 
Federal Department were under 
suspicion. Most of them had been 
transferred from the O.W.I. and 
other bureaus. Of the 3,000 the in- 
vestigators went after only 314. Of 
those, 59 were exonerated; 53 were 
still being investigated at the begin- 
ning of February, and 202 were 
either discharged or had seen fit to 
quit under fire. 

Mr. Mallon seems concerned prin- 
cipally with the fact that ex-Secre- 
tary Byrnes had been repeatedly 
warned and had “repeatedly denied” 
that his department was harboring 
employees whose loyalty was under 
suspicion. As for 
me, I think it more 
important to know 
how those thousands 
of dubious persons managed to get 
under Uncle Sam’s roof and enjoy 
the run of the house. Would the 
Department of State tell us com- 
mon citizens the names of the spon- 
sors of the 202 who were fired or 
who quit for fear of being fired? 
And what about the others of the 
three thousand? Why were they not 
also put to the test? 


A Capital 
Whodunit? 
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Futhermore, cannot the govern- 
mental bureaus manage to secure 
workers who are above suspicion? 
What’s going on down there in 
Washington? We want to know 
not only who sponsored all those 
suspects but who appointed them. 
Could a common citizen—like me, 
for example—have a look at the 
dossiers? Why not some such cus- 
tom as reading out the banns, with 
the request, “If anyone knows any 
reason why these twain should not 
be united [these twain being the 
applicant for employment and Uncle 
Sam] let him speak.” If the job 
seeker claims to be from Kalamazoo 
or Keokuk, from Staten Island or 
Skowhegan or Swampoodle, would 
it be undemocratic to list his name 
in his home post office and invite 
his alleged neighbors to testify for 
or against him? And will some 
functionary (heaven knows there 
are enough of them down there with 
little or nothing to do) kindly 
explain how it came to pass that 
so many Muscovite sympathizers 
wormed their way into good federal 
jobs? Of course we remember the 
Harry Hopkins’ bon mot “the peo- 
ple are too d—— dumb to under- 
stand.” But we can try, can’t we? 

Everybody knows — at least we 
have all been informed — that the 
F.B.I. has mountains of “stuff” on 
persons still in our Government’s 
employ. How about permitting 
Edgar Hoover to publish some 
names? Say a mere thousand or so. 


RMER Senator La Follette in a 

recent article in Collier’s, “Turn 
the Light on Communism,” says 
that the ery “Wolf! Wolf!” re- 
peated too often without basis has 
lulled us to sleep rather than waked 
us up. On the other hand he 


complains that the epithets “Red- 
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paiter,” “Fascist,” “Witch-hunter,” 
are promptly hurled at anyone who 
tries to “peer behind the screen.” 
Incidentally why should there be 
a screen; and why is it a crime to 
attempt to peer behind it? Screens, 

iron curtains and 


Slogans such are for Moscow, 
as Red Warsaw, Belgrade, 
Herrings Bucharest, not for 


Washington. Even 
though the Communists do vio- 
lence to the word “democracy,” 
here in America it means a govern- 
ment responsible to the people. 
We, the people, have a duty and 
therefore a right to know what’s 
going on. How can we know if they 
don’t tell us? If we ask, why do 
they call us witch-hunters? For 
twelve years they have kept us in 


‘ the dark. It’s time to throw a little 


light on the subject. “Give the peo- 
ple light and they will find their 
way.” 


N second thought why doesn’t 
General Marshall stay home, 
like President Truman, and attend 
to the house cleaning in the Depart- 
ment of State himself? What does 
he expect to get from Moscow? 
The wily Mongolians played rings 
around Franklin D. Roosevelt. Does 
the General think he can succeed 
where his illustrious predecessor 
failed? 

As for us who remain at home, 
we are suspicious of what is done 
in secret abroad. The stench of 
Yalta and Teheran is still in our 
nostrils. And besides, what’s the 
matter with the U.N. here in the 
U. S. A.? We know it is a failure, 
but isn’t a recognized failure bet- 
ter than a presumptive success 
which when brought out into the 
air and the sunlight turns out to be 
a failure? The Russians have now 





the biggest empire ever put to- 
gether. They did not get it by fight- 
ing. They were in the Japanese 
war only five days. They got what 
they got by secret negotiations. 
They pulled President Roosevelt’s 
leg while he thought he was hyp- 
notizing them. It was from him 
they got what they got. If General 
Marshall goes over they may get the 
rest of what they want. Why 
doesn’t he stay at home? 


-— 
— 





THAT TEHERAN DRINKING BouT 


_ expected to find in a re- 
liable historical document cor- 
roboration of the disgraceful story 
of the wild banquet at Teheran of 
which Elliott Roosevelt tells in As 
He Saw It. It’s an amazing story. 
You may find it on pages 188-190 
in Elliott’s book. If you don’t want 
to bother looking it up, the gist of 
it is this: A Baltasar’s banquet is 
in full swing. “One hundred proof 
Vodka” flows in rivers for everyone 
except Churchill who sticks to his 
favorite brandy. Harry Hopkins 
quits in the middle of things; he 
knows his capacity. Toward the 
end Stalin rises “to propose his 
umpteenth toast”: “To all Ger- 
many’s war criminals—justice be- 
fore a firing squad . . . dispatching 
them as fast as we capture them, 
all of them, and there must be at 
least fifty thousand of them”: 
Churchill on his feet “quick as a 
flash,” his “face and neck red.” 
“Any such attitude,” he says, “is 
contrary to the British sense of jus- 
tice!” It’s “mass murder”: Stalin 
“hugely tickled.” [Note to the 
printer; the first letter in that word 
is “t” not “p.”] “Churchill's tem- 
per hopelessly lost”: “Stalin asks 














Father his opinion”: “It was pop’s 
idea to inject a witticism”’: “How 
about a compromise? Suppose,” 
says F. D. R., “we execute summar- 
ily not fifty thousand but forty-nine 
thousand five hundred.” 

So that’s what goes on when the 
leaders of the peoples, the builders 
of the bright new world get togeth- 
er! And that’s the edifying story 
told by sonny Roosevelt to the 
glorification of his “pop”! The more 
I think of it, the stronger becomes 

the conviction that 
Elliott the best thing Sena- 
Scores a tors Connally and 
Scoop Vandenberg and Sec- 

retary of State Mar- 
shall can do is to emulate President 
Truman and stay home. If there 
must be orgies, let them take place 
here in America where our news- 
paper reporters can see them and 
camera men photograph them, not 
“over there” where we don’t know 
what happens unless a president’s 
son spills the beans. 

By the way, is it seemly that 
Elliott, traveling, dining and win- 
ing at government expense, should 
make big money with a best-seller 
liberally spiced with the indiscre- 
tions of the big men who, we had 
supposed, were hard at work pre- 
paring a universal and lasting 
peace? Remember that phrase 
“universal and lasting peace”? By 
the way, what happened to it? For 
that matter what happened to the 
Atlantic Charter? What happened 
to Poland? What happened to 
Poland seems to have happened to 
all of us. We were betrayed. And 
so was the Charter. And all fine 
ideals. And all blue prints of a 
better world. That’s what hap- 


pened when our top man went . 


traipsing around the world to keep 
tryst with a criminal, 
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S I say, I didn’t expect to find 
corroboration of that scanda- 

lous Teheran jamboree in a reliable 
book by a sober writer. But it is on 
pages 291 and 292 of Defeat in Vic- 
tory by Jan Ciechanowski, former 
Polish Ambassador 
to the United States. Unexpected 
This time the one Corrobora- 
who tells the story tion 
is Franklin D. him- 
self. There is so much in the pas- 
sage besides the brute details of the 
banquet that I quote the substance 
of it. The scene is the White 
House: “The President, as was his 
custom when he was in good spir- 
its, kept the ball rolling and obvi- 
ously wanted to do the talking in 
his easy and charming way, punc- 
tuating the conversation with ques- 


tions. He launched immediately © 


into a vivid description of his im- 
pressions of Stalin at Teheran. He 
said that Stalin had impressed him 
‘as a realist who was neither an im- 
perialist nor a communist.’ He re- 
alized that he was ‘very deft.’ ... 
that Stalin’s was a very specific 
mentality. He found him very sus- 
picious, but this did not prevent his 
appreciating a good joke. . . . Stalin 
was not easy to confer with, because 
when he did not 


want to be drawn Such 
into a discussion on Goings 
any particular prob- On! 


lem ‘he simply let 
the matter drop.’ The President 
went on to say that he had been 
interested and at times amused by 
the attitude of the people surround- 
ing Stalin, who never appeared to 
take their eyes off him and were at- 
tentive to his every gesture, every 
smile, or frown. 

“Then, with a note of playful 
irony, the President said that per- 
sonally he had found no difficulty 
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in adapting himself to Stalin’s 
moods, and that he was pleased to 
say he appeared more readily to 
understand his specific sense of hu- 
mor than ‘my poor friend Church- 
ill,” who did not seem to have much 
affinity with the Soviet dictator’s 
personality. 

“As an example, the President, 
with visible relish, related an inci- 
dent of the Conference. When 
Stalin suddenly proposed a toast to 
the death of at least 50,000 German 
officers, the President said he im- 
mediately understood that Stalin 
meant German Junker militarists. 
But Churchill failed to grasp the 
jocular tone of Stalin’s toast. He 
answered testily that he could not 
drink such a toast because Great 
Britain could never admit the kill- 
ing of war prisoners. Stalin was 
visibly displeased. He gave Mr. 
Churchill what the President called 
‘a dirty look’ and the atmosphere 
between the British Prime Minister 
and Stalin became icy. The Presi- 
dent laughed heartily, saying that 
he saved the situation by suggest- 
ing ‘an amendment to Stalin’s 
toast,’ and proposed a revised one 
‘to the death in battle of forty-nine 
and a half thousand German offi- 
cers.’ The President said he was 
much amused when, during the 
Teheran conference, several inci- 
dents of this kind showed him the 
psychological difference between the 
Eastern chief, Stalin, and the ‘Vic- 
torian statesman, Churchill, who 
had kept a nineteenth-century Brit- 
ish mentality.’ ” 

Comment upon the late Presi- 
dent’s satisfaction in such a shame- 
ful episode would be supereroga- 
tory. I could wish that some re- 
sponsible witness had been able 
to explain that Elliott Roosevelt, in 
his cups at Teheran, had imagined 





or exaggerated the episode. But 
the father’s story supports the son’s. 
There remains only a sense of sur- 
prise and chagrin that either the 
father or the son found the story 
funny. Churchill, be it said to 
his credit, didn’t see the joke. As 
a matter of fact there wasn’t any 
joke. Stalin was not fooling. A 
man who deliberately starved sev- 
eral million Ukrainian peasants 
would not be squeamish about 
shooting 50,000 German officers and 
men in cold blood. The Roosevelts 
show up badly. Churchill, though 
no paragon of sobriety, comes off 
better. 


AS a kind of postscript to the 
Stalin-F. D. R. vs. Churchill im- 
broglio at Teheran, comes the minor 
row between Elliott Roosevelt and 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., in a radio studio 
at New York. On a “Meet the Press” 
broadcast Mr. Lewis had said some- 
thing—apparently derogatory—of 
Elliott’s financial transactions in 
Texas. How that matter happened to 
some into a discussion of As He Saw 
It which deals with Foreign Affairs 
might be a question if we did not 
know that in radio debates the prin- 
cipals seem never to stick to the sub- 
ject. But the subject did come up. 
Henry J. Taylor, of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, who was on 
the program, reports that Mr. Roose- 
velt accused Mr. Lewis of having 
spoken incorrectly. “He denounced 
Mr. Lewis,” says the reporter, “in 
front of the crowd, the majority 
of whom had come as his [Roose- 
velt’s?] guests. Mr. Lewis answered 
with an array of facts and figures 
when suddenly Faye Emerson 
Roosevelt took over.” Mr. Lewis 
asked if she were not an interloper. 
“What’s the use of talking to a 
blankety-blank soandso like you?” 
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said Elliott, “you’ve insulted my 
wife.” “I didn’t insult your wife,” 
answered Lewis, “I called her an in- 
terloper.” Then the blow fell. It 
seems to have been struck by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s publicity director who, 
says Mr. Taylor, “hit 
Publicity Lewis square on the 
Hater jaw.” ‘*‘We’ll be 
blamed for this, El- 
liott and me,” said Mrs. Roosevelt. 
“Elliott hates publicity. But you 
just wait and see. This will all be 
in the newspapers. Wait and see.” 
It was in all the newspapers. The 
author who had gone on the pro- 
gram “Meet the Press,” but who 
hates publicity, must have been 
keenly embarrassed to find his name 
“in all the papers.” But it must be 
confessed that he “makes good 
copy,” as the boys say. Whether the 
American people are edified is an- 
other question. My own guess is 
that they are not particularly 
pleased to have a President’s son 
figuring in public brawls. 


-— 
— 





PLANES ACROSS THE POLE 


ENERAL GEORGE C. KENNEY, 
head of the Strategic Air Com- 


mand, in a recent speech at Wash- 


ington warned the nation that we 
must be prepared for an attack 
from Europe or Asia “over the 
shortest route from the European 
Asiatic land mass across the North 
Polar basin.” The general was 
chary of naming the aggressor. “I 
don’t know his name or his nation- 
ality,” he said, “but he probably 
lives in Europe or in Asia.” The 
speech went on with horrifying de- 
tail. “The attack will be made by 
both piloted and pilotless aircraft, 
by radio-controlled missiles, by 
rockets—all loaded with atomic 


bombs, super explosives, super in- 
cendiaries, bacterial weapons, or 
whatever means of mass destruc- 
tion happens to be in vogue at the 
time. The result may be a casu- 
alty list of 25,000,000 men, women 
and children in the first 24 hours.” 

With that information before our 
eyes we are in a position to do what 
the General declines to do. We can 
name the aggressor. Only one na- 
tion can come at us across the North 
Pole; there is only 


one that has or soon Who 
will have abundant Could 
aircraft piloted and It Be? 


pilotless; only one 

with a highly effective military ma- 
chine, with rockets, bacterial weap- 
ons, atom bombs and the rest. The 
one nation we have to watch and to 
fear, the nation with limitless nat- 
ural resources in its own rich soil 
and the soil of subject nations; the 
one nation with an army capable of 
indefinite expansion because of 
uncounted millions from which to 
draw; the one nation convinced of 
its destiny to domindte the earth; 
the one nation that has been reach- 
ing out in the last few years in all 
directions and absorbing one coun- 
try after another; the one nation 
that obstinately balks all efforts for 
peace; the one that by diplomacy— 
sometimes clever, sometimes brutal 
—frustrates all efforts to rebuild the 
world; the one nation that main- 
tains a _ universal 
system of espionage 
—in a word the one 
nation big enough, 
strong enough, aggressive enough 
to challenge us and destroy us utter- 
ly is—well what other could it be— 
that one nation is, of course—Spain! 
We must keep our eye on Spain. We 
must get rid of Franco. Franco is 
World Menace Number One! Com- 


Obvious 
Answer 
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pared with Franco there is no other. 
Spain! Franco! There is the enemy! 
Can there be any American so igno- 
rant, so mentally obtuse, so befud- 
dled, bamboozled, bedeviled as not 
to recognize the one man, the one 
country that is our greatest enemy? 
Fellow citizens let us keep our eyes 
on Franco and on Spain. Ye who 
direct our destiny save us from 
Spain and Franco! ? 


1 Suggested as a speech in Madison Square 
Garden, and contributed gratuitously to any 
Patriotic American Liberal Anti-Fascist So- 
ciety that cares to use it. ; 


iin 
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PALESTINE: A SOLUTION 


MONTH ago in this space ap- 
peared the statement that there 

is no solution for the Palestine prob- 
lem; none but the confession, im- 
possible and unthinkable on the 
part of Britain, that she had been 
guilty of duplicity in promising the 
Holy Land first to the Jews and 
then to the Arabs. I am now con- 
fronted with the humiliating neces- 
sity of apologizing for that apodictic 
utterance. There is a solution. The 
reason I did not see 


Help, it is that I under- 
Help, estimated British 
Uncle diplomacy. I forgot 
Sam! —for the moment— 


the infinite resource- 
fulness of the mind of Winston 
Churchill. How so manifest a phe- 
nomenon could have been—even 
for an instant—obscured from my 
eyes, I cannot explain. 

But the fact is there to confront 
and confound me. The ex-Prime 
Minister of Britain has come for- 
ward with a suggestion so simple 
that I have no excuse for not having 
seen it. Mr. Churchill says, “unless 
the United States will come in with 
us on a fifty-fifty basis on an agreed 
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policy—on all the bloodshed, odium 
and trouble and work, we will lay 
our mandate at the feet of the in- 
ternational organization.” And he 
goes on to express the hope that 
the Government of Britain will, un- 
less the United States comes in, “di- 
vest itself of a responsibility which 
we are failing to discharge and 
which in the process is covering 
us with blood and shame.” 

Now, why didn’t we Americans 
think of that solution, so simple, so 
equitable, indeed so inevitable? In 
particular, how could I have been so 
unwarrantably dogmatic as to de- 
elare that there was no solution? 
Of course there is a 


solution. There is Interna- 
always a_ solution. tional 
Uncle Sam is the Fireman 


solution. All he 

needs do is to step into the most im- 
possible situation and bring order 
out of chaos. See how simply and 
easily we settled the problem of Po- 
land. And of Yugoslavia. And Aus- 
tria. And Hungary. And China and 
Korea. This little Palestine business 
is a pushover. We can fix it in—well 
let’s see, we can fix it in an after- 
noon, as some of our admirals in the 
Pacific said we could settle the prob- 
lem of Japan. 

So thanks for the suggestion, Mr. 
Churchill. We will run right over 
and attend to the matter at once. 
As for the “bloodshed, odium, trou- 
ble, shame,” don’t mention it. When 
you promised your own people 
“nothing but blood and sweat and 
tears” we insisted upon sharing 
their sufferings. We did it before 
and, encouraged by the results, we 
will do it again. When we have fixed 
up Palestine, would you like to have 
us move on to India and straighten 
out that little snarl? Okey Dokey! 
That’s right down our alley. We are 
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the trouble shooters of the universe. 
Don’t thank us. Happy to help you. 
Honored to be asked. Here we come. 

Perhaps this matter is really too 
serious to be treated in a jocular 
way. Of itself and by itself, the no- 
tion that we must do for Palestine 
and for all the Empire what Eng- 
land has found it impossible to do, 
is one that may ruin us if we accept 
it and act upon it. 

Walter Lippmann wrote in his 
column on February 11th: “A crisis 
of great dimensions is manifestly in 
the making which, if it were allowed 
to run its course, could shake the 
world, and make our own position 
highly vulnerable and precariously 
isolated. There is no mistaking the 
signs which are the warning of that 
crisis. They are that the Canadian 
and American credits, which were 
intended to last until at least 1951, 
are not going to be sufficient to see 
the British through the period of 
reconstruction in the British Isles 
and of liquidation and reorganiza- 
tion in the vast regions of their im- 
perial commitments in the Mediter- 
ranean and southern Asia.” 

He visualizes “a forced and dis- 
orderly liquidation of so many Brit- 
ish external commitments .. . in 
Europe, Asia and Africa,” which 
with Winston Churchill’s statement 
adds up to this: the maintenance of 
the whole British Empire depends 
upon our participation on a 50-50 
basis. It would be interesting to 
know what the American people 
think of that. 





PEARL HARBOR RECONSIDERED 


HARLES A. BEARD on the oc- 
casion of the appearance of 
George Morgenstern’s Pearl Harbor, 
said that “there are more than ten 
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thousand pages of sworn testimony 
and official papers bearing on this 
disaster.” Since then a note has 
appeared in the New York Herald- 


- Tribune that the testimony has been 


collected in a 40 volume set, weigh- 
ing 57 pounds and containing 20,- 
000 pages, for sale at $45.00. Those 
two items I suggest as a commen- 
tary upon the opinion expressed in 
these pages in February, 1946: 
“The people want an inquiry, the 
investigators said, and we will give 
them such an inquiry as they never 
could have dreamed of. We will 
overwhelm them, smother them 
with records. We will bury them 
under tons upon tons of evidence. 
We will keep the d--- thing run- 
ning on and on until the people be- 
come bored and cry ‘Stop it! Stop 
it!’” Ten thousand pages, twenty 
thousand pages. Perhaps ultimately 
a hundred thousand pages. Whether 
or not the scheme was, as I suspect, 
purposely to befuddle the minds 
of the people so that they would 
decline discussion of Pearl Harbor 
on the ground that a clear conclu- 
sion was impossible, such has been 
the result. 

Anyone courageous enough to dig 
into that mountain of evidence, an- 
alyze its content, boil it down and 
present some intelligible residue to 
the interested citi- 
zen, deserves an ac- Digging 
colade. Mr. Morgen- Out from 
stern has done just Under 
that. His study of the 
case in 330 pages, plus another hun- 
dred for an appendix of notes and 
references and an index, is—to make 
an understatement—an _  achieve- 
ment. To have done that and at the 
same time to have produced a book 
as interesting as a best-seller of fic- 
tion or of adventure is a literary 
triumph. 
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F course there was no necessity 
for all those avalanches of tes- 
timony on Pearl Harbor. The 
questions were simple and could 
have been answered simply if a sim- 
ple answer had been the objective. 
The questions are these: 

Who was it that ordered a great 
part of our Pacific Fleet into the 
Atlantic, thus making the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe possible? 

Who was it that called for the re- 
moval of Admiral Richardson be- 
cause he objected to the transfer of 
ships from one ocean to the other? 

Who was it that played and lost 
the game of diplomatic poker with 
Japan? 

Who was it that ordered the rem- 
nant of the Pacific fleet to remain 
tied up in pairs at the docks in 
Pearl Harbor, waiting like sitting 
ducks to be potted? 

Who was it that invited the Japs 
to commit the first overt act of war 
and who was caught unprepared 
when it came? 

Who was it that fancied himself 
at once a great naval strategist and 
a master of the art of diplomatic 
maneuver? 

Who was it that, when the ca- 

lamity occurred, de- 


Not Really clined to accept or 
So Com- even to share the 
plicated blame, but permitted 


a general and an ad- 

miral to be made the scapegoats? 
The answers to these questions 
are a matter of official record. 
There was no need of summoning 
hundreds of witnesses, conducting 
twelve successive investigations, 
dragging the case out for months 
and years until the public became 
nauseated with it; and in the end 
offering to the people for sale at 
$45.00, twenty thousand pages 
weighing 57 pounds. Such a pro- 
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cedure may be called ridiculous but 
it is no joke. It is an insult and a 
crime. 

The people after all are not so 
“dumb.” They know. They will con- 
clude—perhaps they have already 
concluded—that the crucial ques- 
tions are answered in the words of 
the minority report of the Congres- 
sional investigation, found on p. 319 
in Morgenstern: “The President of 
the United States was responsible 
for the failure to enforce continu- 
ous, efficient, and appropriate co- 
operation among the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
chief of staff, and the chief of naval 
operations, in evaluating informa- 
tion and dispatching clear and posi- 
tive orders to the Hawaiian com- 
manders as events indicated the 
growing imminence of war; for the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States vested in the President full 
power, as Chief Ex- 


ecutive and Com- The 
mander-in-Chief, to Ultimate 
compel such co-op- Verdict? 


eration and vested 
this power in him alone with a view 
to establishing his responsibility to 
the people of the United States.” 
That conclusion was verified in 
advance by the Commander-in-Chief 
himself who said at a press conven- 
tion on December 20, 1940: “There 
[are] two or three cardinal princi- 
ples; and one of them is the fact that 
you cannot under the Constitution, 
set up a second President of the 
United States. In other words, the 
Constitution states one man is re- 
sponsible. Now that man can dele- 
gate, surely, but in the delegation he 
does not delegate away any part of 
the responsibility from the ultimate 
responsibility that rests on him.” 
That may well be the final word 
in the matter of Pearl Harbor. 











SPAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


By Epwarp JAMES SCHUSTER 


ONFUSION and _ contradiction 

seem to be the watchwords of 
today. During the depression, it 
was starvation in the midst of 
plenty. Then we observed the de- 
cline of political freedom on the 
continent of Europe, with Russian, 
German, and Italian dictatorships 
rising in power and influence. All 
this, of course, as a sequel if not a 
result of the first Great War to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Finally, man’s scientific and techni- 
cal attainments, unchecked by valid 
idealism and reason, led him into 
World War II.,—five years of un- 
paralleled death and destruction in 
the name of freedom (all sides used 
this expression,—Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese as well as ourselves). 
The atomic bomb served as a sort 
of seal or final authentication of 
man’s success in his pursuit of ma- 
terialism. “The ultimate answer,” 
was what H. G. Wells termed it 
shortly before his death. Another 
paradox which currently commands 
our attention is the attempt of the 
so-called United Nations to main- 
tain armed neutrality throughout 
the world. We observe the usual 
coalitions or groups of nations strug- 
gling and juggling to preserve and 
augment their “balance of power.” 
But these nations, for all their lip- 
service to peace and democracy, the 
brotherhood of man, etc.,—are fun- 
damentally disunited. While one 
bloc recognizes God, the moral law, 
the primacy of the spiritual, the 
other side, the Russian bloc, cyni- 
cally and blatantly denies all such 
standards. 


Now, quite significantly, Spain 
has become a symbol of this con- 
tradiction. Once more the Cross 
has been raised, “a sign which shall 
be contradicted,” a symbol of hope 
and victory to them that believe. 
Hitler remarked on one occasion 
that if a lie is big enough and re- 
peated often enough, people will 
accept it. So too Soviet Russia and 
its enslaved border-state “allies” 
boldly repeat the unsupported as- 
sertion that Spain constitutes a 
menace to the peace of the world. 
Though hatred of Christianity and 
enmity toward all Christian stand- 
ards motivate this Red attack, yet 
psychologically and tactically it is 
a clever move. Psychologically, 
because it applies the principle of 
the big lie oft repeated. And sound 
tactics, since it applies in the po- 
litical and ideological fields the 
military axiom that a vigorous at- 
tack is the best defense, since it is 
calculated to divert attention from 
Soviet Russia and what she is do- 
ing,—Russia, the only real menace 
to permanent peace. Conversely, 
we are urged to fix our gaze on 
what is falsely represented as “fas- 
cist,” “reactionary” Spain. 

In view of the subtlety of this 
attack, it is not surprising that 
Americans, and Catholic Americans 
too, are misinformed regarding the 
true situation in Spain today, and 
the significance of this country in 
world affairs. It can be factually 
demonstrated that Spain under the 
leadership of Don Francisco Franco, 


the present Head of the Spanish 


State, is a powerful force for good 
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internationally, and that it is ac- 
tively applying sound social, ethi- 
cal, and cultural principles within 
the nation itself. These measures 
are calculated to bring happiness, 
security, and freedom to its own 
citizens. Likewise, and of especial 
interest to Catholics, is the Chris- 
tian renaissance which the present 
regime has initiated and encour- 
aged in that country. 

Internationally, the present Span- 
ish State has fostered the tradi- 
tional policy of neutrality which 
marked Spain’s course during two 
world wars. Though unsatisfactory 
to many, this neutral policy appears 
to have been the only prudent 
course of action from the stand- 
point of the interests of the nation 
itself. Yet in spite of this an- 
nounced policy, the Spanish State fa- 
vored the Allied cause in numerous 
ways. Among these we recall the 
consistent refusal to attack Gibral- 
tar, in spite of German pressure, 
the strict neutrality observed at the 
time of our landings in North 
Africa, even though at that time the 
Spaniards feared an Allied invasion 
of the Peninsula, the freeing of 
United States flyers and respect for 
secret aeronautical equipment when 
these were downed in Spain. This 
neutrality and friendship were fully 
recognized by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when, in November, 1942, 
he wrote to Generalissimo Franco: 

“I believe that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and the Spanish people 
wish to maintain neutrality and to 
remain outside the war. Spain has 
nothing to fear from the United Na- 
tions.” 

Internationally, then, there is not 
even a good pretext to justify the 
fantastic Red contentions that Spain 
is a menace to world peace today. 
Indeed, the very opposite is true. 
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The interminable bickerings over 
technicalities at United Nations ses- 
sions and peace conferences; the 
lowering and strengthening of the 
“Iron Curtain”; the repeated greedy 
graspings for more land and power, 
in Trieste, Iran, China, Korea, 
India; the constant undermining of 
all other governments, including our 
own, through penetration from with- 
in; the unceasing persecution of mi- 
norities, the denial of basic human 
rights such as freedom of religion, 
assembly, inheritance, private prop- 
erty,—these are Russian, not Span- 
ish activities. For the Soviet Union 
is patently determined to utilize the 
UN organization as a means to post- 
pone war until she is ready, to lull 
the Western Powers into a sense of 
fancied security, to obtain military 
and industrial secrets, and if pos- 
sible, the atomic bomb itself. 

Internationally, then, Spain is a 
menace,—but only if Franco goes 
and a Marxist regime replaces him, 
as inevitably would occur. We have 
but to ponder the full significance 
of a Communist regime controlling 
the Iberian Peninsula, to under- 
stand what this means for the New 
World. The strategic significance 
of its position with respect to Amer- 
ica is obvious. As civilization, cul- 
ture, and Christianity once came to 
the Western Hemisphere from 
Spain, so now would come anarchy, 
atheism, and enslavement. It should 
be noted in this connection that on 
the entire continent of Europe Spain 
is the only important nation on 
which we could depend absolutely 
as an ally in the event of a war with 
the USSR. 


The position of Spain nationally 
also is such as to confirm her inter- 
national significance. .Out of the 
Golgotha of the Civil War came a 
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resurrection of that Spain which 
was the glory of the Golden Age. 
But this new Spain not merely builds 
on the mighty traditions of the past. 
It embodies sound and more re- 
cently enunciated principles of eco- 
nomic and social justice. Yet this 
too is but a continuation of an al- 
most forgotten Spanish tradition 
of progress. 

The Civil War was a Way of the 
Cross for Spain. Perhaps no single 
event in modern history has been so 
consistently and universally mis- 
represented as this tragic struggle 
of a great people to rid themselves 
of unnatural, foreign domination. 
What are the facts? Almost three 
centuries of economic, social, and 
political decline had resulted in suc- 
cessive crises and impasses. The 
weak rule of King Alfonso XIII., the 
short-lived dictatorship of General 
Primo de Rivera, the abdication of 
King Alfonso, these events were fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a 
coalition republic in 1931. This last 
government was marked by all the 
weaknesses inherent in a combina- 
tion of academic figures, abstract 
socialists, “liberal Catholics” (i.e., 
Lodge members, “in addition to be- 
ing Catholics”), anarchists, and 
Marxists, all trying to hold the Ship 
of State on an even keel. Each was 
willing to co-operate fully,—until 
his particular group should be able 
to seize control. But given the natu- 
ralism and romanticism of Rous- 
seau, the deism of the Encyclope- 
dists, the virulent anti-clericalism of 
the Grand Orient, and the demoniac 
hatred of the Communists,—this 
unnatural crew soon found them- 
selves struggling violently for con- 
trol of the helm. And the Commu- 
nists won. 

This is not the place to recount 
the complex details of how the Reds 
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seized power, how they came to con- 
trol the Armed Forces completely, 
then the Guardia Civil (National Po- 
lice), and subsequently all branch- 
es of the Government. The record, 
thoroughly documented, exists for 
all who want to know the truth,— 
including our own State Depart- 
ment. Fraud, violence, murder, were 
the ordinary means universally em- 
ployed. 

A notable example—though only 
one of thousands—was the assas- 
sination under the “Republic” of the 
opposition leader in parliament, 
José Calvo Sotelo. At two o’clock 
in the morning of July 13, 1936, 
the Government (Republic) police 
forces took Calvo Sotelo from his 
home and murdered him at Velaz- 
quez Street in Madrid. They then 
tossed his body into a nearby cem- 
etery. Of this shocking crime the 
leader of the Radical (republican) 
party, Don Alejandro Lerroux, sub- 
sequently Republican minister of 
Foreign Affairs and later Repub- 
lican Prime Minister, remarked: 
“The executioners were official dig- 
nitaries, Government employees, 
functionaries of the State. ... What 
happened to Calvo Sotelo was some- 
thing unheard of. Calvo Sotelo was 
a delegate to the Cortes, and always 
faced his duties unflinchingly. He 
may have surmised that political 
contingencies might have brought 
him persecution, trials, imprison- 
ment, exile, or other dangers which 
he had already experienced. But 
what he could not suspect was that 
the Government itself, verbally, 
through one of its ministers, would 
threaten him with death. Even less 
could he have suspected that the 
threat would materialize, not in the 
form of a fanatic’s criminal assault 


‘... but at the hands of a Civil Guard 


captain, another officer, and a few 

















guards, employees of the Govern- 
ment, who used Government weap- 
ons and matériel, got him to leave 
his home by means of deceit, and 
who, notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, stabbed him in the back, 
as if he were a rabid dog” (Lerroux. 
The Little History, p. 576). 

Instances might be multiplied,— 
all of them fully documented and 
substantiated from impartial, even 
Republican sources,—showing the 
hypocrisy and baselessness of the 
claim that the “Republic”’—the 
“democratic Republic,” was over- 
thrown by Franco. The Republic 
was destroyed from within, long be- 
fore Franco took up arms to restore 
a true people’s government in 
Spain. To be sure, it has been cyn- 
ically asserted that “history is a lie 
agreed upon.” But there are facts 
and evidence which serve to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff. For 
this present purpose I shall content 
myself with two or three references 
and quotations from known liber- 
als, men of world renown, whose 
reputation for integrity none would 
question unless he himself were 
hopelessly partisan. 

The philosopher and writer, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga had favored the 
Republic before its establishment. 
But speaking of a revolt which the 
Marxists loosed in 1934, as a re- 
hearsal for the one they initiated 
in 1936, he writes in his book, Spain 
(p. 332): 

“The Revolt of 1934 is unpardon- 
able. The decision of the President 
in calling the C.E.D.A. [(Rightest 
forces] to share in the Government 
was not only unimpeachable, not 
only unavoidable, but long overdue. 
The argument that Sefior Gil Robles 
intended to bring in Fascism was 
both hypocritical and demonstrably 
untrue. It was hypocritical, because 
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everybody knew that the Socialists 
of Sefior Largo Caballero were drag- 
ging the other Socialists into a re- 
bellion against the Republic of 1931, 
quite apart from Sefior Gil Robles 
and in the teeth of Azajia’s opposi- 
tion to such a desperate course; 
demonstrably untrue, because, had 
Sefior Gil Robles meant to destroy 
the Constitution by violent means, 
the defeat of the rebellion of 1934 
gave him a golden opportunity to do 
so,—and he did not take it.” 

But after the elections of Febru- 
ary, 1936, the Reds felt that they 
controlled the situation, while Largo 
Caballero (called the Spanish 
Lenin) moved up and down the 
country demanding the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In this connec- 
tion, Salvador de Madariaga again 
protested (Spain, p. 345): 

“Senior Largo Caballero continued 
his propaganda in fiery speeches 
calling for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Sefior Gil Robles is- 
sued a statement on behalf of his 
party, bowing before the will of the 
nation, asking for equal treatment 
for all parties, and offering his 
party’s co-operation in maintaining 
public order. Azafia addressed a 
statesmanlike appeal to the nation 
in a broadcast on February twen- 
tieth. He announced his program 
as: no reprisals, no persecution; lib- 
erty, prosperity, and justice for all. 
A hasty amnesty was decreed, thou- 
sands of prisoners were set free... 
and alas, disorders and violence in- 
creased tenfold at once, and the 
smoke from churches and convents 
rose again toward the blue skies— 
the only serene feature left in the 
Spanish landscape. Land riots con- 
tinued, the houses of the landown- 
ers were invaded, their cattle de- 
stroyed, their crops burned.” 

Even Indalecio Prieto, stanch Re- 
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publican that he was, came to re- 
alize that things were getting out of 
hand, for he wrote: 

“My report reveals how two simul- 
taneous and parallel actions were 
initiated against me: one was en- 
trusted to the Russian police and 
military men who operated in our 
country, and the other to the Span- 
ish Communists. Rather than a co- 
incidence it was, really, a servitude. 
. . . The Russians ordered and the 
Spanish Communists obeyed” (In- 
trigues of the Russians in Spain). 

For five years the “Republic” con- 
stituted a denial of the basic rights 
of man. As early as November, 1931, 
the world-renowned dramatist Ja- 
cinto Benavente wrote: “My only 
wish is to emigrate, to emigrate far 
from here.” And in the same month 
and year Miguel de Unamuno, a life+ 
long liberal, wrote: “This is worse 
than the Inquisition. We are facing 
a political Inquisition.” 

This will at least suggest the tem- 
erity of accepting at face value the 
popular, Red-inspired legend about 
the origin of Spain’s present Gov- 
ernment. Yet this regime of Franco 
has been no mere negative stop-gap, 
no mere negative force. On the con- 
trary, it has been established ac- 
cording to the noblest concepts of 
Catholic and Spanish spirituality, 
culture and progress. For the mo- 
ment I shall speak only of the cul- 
ture and progress, which are in the 
best Hispanic tradition, relegating 
to the last a consideration of the re- 
vived and revindicated spirituality 
characterizing this regime. 


During the Golden Age, Spain and 
the Holy Roman Empire under 
Spanish leadership, presented to 
the world an unparalleled array of 
great men, great deeds, and progres- 
sive innovations. Among the explor- 


ers and conquistadores we find the 
immortal names of Christopher 
Columbus (Italian by birth, Span- 
ish by choice), Vicente Yafiez Pin- 
zon, Juan Ponce de Leén, Hernan 
Cortés, Pizarro, Francisco Hernan- 
dez de Cérdoba, Hernando de Soto, 
Antonio de Mendoza, to mention 
only a few. Among these there also 
were found splendid military lead- 
ers. In the field of literature and 
drama, the Spanish renaissance pro- 
duced a very flowering of genius: 
Garcilasco de la Vega, Francisco de 
Herrera, Francisco de Quevedo, 
Lope de Vega Carpio, Pedro Calder- 
én de la Barca, Fray Tirso de Mo- 
lina, Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza, 
Juan de la Cueva, Fray Luis de 
Leén, and that great genius of all 
times, Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. In religion and philosophy, 
Spain was no less famous. At the 
Council of Trent there were Spanish 
theologians, under the grace of God, 
who successfully defended the doc- 
trine asserting the opportunity for 
salvation by grace for all men, as 
opposed by a narrow, more intoler- 
ant school of thought akin to Cal- 
vinism. Spain’s illustrious sons and 
daughters, Ignatius Loyola, Francis 
Xavier, St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa of Avila, Juan de Mariana, 
Francisco Suarez, Bartolomé de las 
Casas—to name but a few—are 
among the immortal glories of 
Christendom. 

Nor were the accomplishments in 
the field of sociology wanting. Edu- 
cation, especially studies in the hu- 
manities, had receiyed a powerful 
impetus from the Italian renais- 
sance. For it will be recalled that 
at this time there were close politi- 
cal and cultural relations existing 
between Spain and the Italian States. 
Numerous new universities were 
established in Spain, so that by the 
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year 1619 there existed no fewer 
than 32 universities in that country. 
Worthy of note is the fact that there 
were large and flourishing schools, 
with highly trained faculties. At 
Salamanca, for example, some 7,832 
students were enrolled for the school 
year 1566-67. This was likewise one 
of the few co-educational universi- 
ties in Europe at that time, for its 
doors were open to women equally 
with men. In the sixteenth century 
free primary schools were organ- 
ized, thanks to the illustrious Span- 
iard San José de Calasanz. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
the first school for deaf-mutes was 
also established in the town of Ofia; 
and in 1620 the Spaniard Juan 
Pablo Bonet published the world’s 
first known primer for deaf-mutes. 
Museums, libraries, and academies 
also flourished during this period. 
In art, architecture, and engineering 
Spain had no superior in the world. 
Throughout all of these activities, 
informing them, and indeed inspir- 
ing and motivating them, was a pro- 
found Christian sense of duty and 
obligation toward God and ones’ 
fellow men. 


It is this tradition which is being 
revived in Spain today. The Chief of 
the Spanish State has publicly pro- 


. Claimed the great labor and social 


encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII., Pius 
XI., and Pius XII. to be the bases 
of the Government’s policy with re- 
spect to labor as well as economic 
and social problems. This attitude 
is predicated upon a thorough ap- 
preciation of the role which the 
State must discharge in our com- 
plex society by protecting the inter- 
ests of individuals and groups. In 
a circular of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, dated March 5, 1938, teachers 
are informed that “the social doc- 
hd 





trine of the Church, as contained 
in the encyclicals ‘Rerum Novarum’ 
and ‘Quadragesimo Anno,’ should 
serve to inculcate in the minds of 
school children the idea of love and 
social brotherhood, in order that the 
blind hatreds inspired by material- 
ism gnawing at civilization and cul- 
ture might be dissipated.” 

To implement this policy, ample 
legislative measures have been 
adopted. These include: the na- 
tional fund for family bonuses (es- 
tablished July 18, 1938, in the midst 
of the Civil War); the insurance 
measure for widows, orphans and 
education (set up June 11, 1941); 
loans for marriages (law of March 
7, 1941); social aids, such as chil- 
dren’s meal centers, clinics for ex- 
pectant mothers, vocational schools 
for boys, school homes, nurseries, 
special educational opportunities 
such as scholarships and fellow- 
ships; social security measures such 
as the amendments to the old Law 
of Occupational Accidents, approved 
September 29, 1943; silicosis and 
hospitalization insurance, maternity 
insurance, old-age pension (the lat- 
ter established October 6, 1939, and 
providing for a fixed pension at the 
age of 65 for persons whose income 
is below a certain minimum). Un- 
employment insurance, liberal farm 
settlement laws (homestead laws 
for the division of certain large 
estates among landless Spaniards 
qualified for farming), syndical or 
union organizations,—these are ad- 
ditional manifestations of the desire 
on the part of the Government to 
strengthen the social and economic 
structure of the nation at its base. 


But it is in the spiritual realm that 
the soul of Spain is most clearly re- 
vealed. Perhaps for the first time 
since the Golden Age of the His- 
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panic Empire, Spain has returned 
officially and completely to that 
Faith which is man’s salvation in 
this world and the next. Indeed, 
three centuries of gradual decline 
politically, socially, and economic- 
ally, as well as spiritually, may be 
attributed in no small measure to 
departure from the fullness of ortho- 
dox Christianity. Beginning early 
in the seventeenth century, progres- 
sive domination of the Church by 
the State, and also domination by 
politicians in the Government, Jan- 
senism, the French Encyclopedist 
movement, deism, Freemasonry (of 
the Grand Orient variety), anarch- 
ism, and Communism, had wound- 
ed, weakened, and distorted Spain. 
The culmination of this trend was 
attained during the “Republic,” 
when gross materialism, interpreted 
by Marxists, unleashed a _ violent 
persecution of religion and of all 
Christians. Because this rampant 
materialism, falsely denominated 
“liberalism,” came to death grips 
with the age-old but ageless spiritu- 
ality of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The forces of hell led a bloody 
and unrelenting campaign against 
all Christian doctrinal and ethical 
standards. As early as May 10, 
1931, there began a nation-wide 
burning of churches and convents, 
murder and torture of priests and 
religious, unspeakable sacrileges, all 
committed by Red-inspired vandal 
mobs or direct acts of the “liberal” 
Republic and its agents. The total 
number of priests and religious as- 
sassinated by the republican “Popu- 
lar Front” exceeded 7,937, includ- 
ing 13 bishops, 5,255 priests, and 
2,669 religious. In the province of 
Barcelona alone, 1,215 priests and 
religious were assassinated. 

On July 26, 1936 (only one week 
before the outbreak of the Span- 
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ish Civil War), the Barcelona daily 
newspaper Solidaridad Obrera 
(“Workers’ Solidarity”!), stated: 
“Not a single church or convent 
stands, yet only two per cent of the 
priests and religious have been liqui- 
dated. The religious hydra is not 
dead. This must be kept in mind 
and should not be lost sight of in 
the making of future plans.” 


In contrast to the persecutions 
under the “Republic,” and the gen- 
eral apathy or quiet antipathy with 
respect to religion existing under 
recent regimes prior to 1931, the 
present Government of Spain is 
profoundly and actively Catholic. 
Its loyalty to the Apostolic See and 
to all doctrine and moral teachings 
of the Catholic Church, is manifest 
in deeds more than in words. As 
previously noted, Catholic social 
doctrine is preached and practiced 
by the State. Generous State aid 
has facilitated the reconstruction of 
many churches and religious insti- 
tutions as well as schools destroyed 
by the Red fury. Catholic Action, 
religious observances, Christian de- 
votional manifestations, receive the 
active and open support of the State. 
This has gone to the extent of the 
Government in official capacities en- 
couraging frequent assistance at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
reception of the Sacraments, par- 
ticularly among civil servants and 
members of the armed forces. On 
July 16, 1946, a preliminary Con- 
vention was signed between the 
Holy See and the Government of 
Spain, redefining certain functional 
and juridical relations between 
Church and State. This Conven- 
tion is considered to be a forerun- 
ner to a new Concordat to be agreed 
upon in the near future. The 
Army, the Navy, every sphere of 
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public life is thoroughly imbued 
and suffused with a healthy and 
militant Christian spirit. 

Such, in brief, is the Spain of to- 
day, — internationally, nationally, 
and spiritually. Such is the Spain 
which the USSR and the United Na- 
tions organization condemn as a 
threat to world peace. Such too, is 
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our only potential ally on the conti- 
nent of Europe when and if Russia 
attacks us. Yet we persist in try- 
ing to appease the Soviet Union 
even at the cost of sacrificing our 
friends. For Communism in the 
Iberian Peninsula is the only alter- 
native to the present Government 
of Spain. 


TIR NA n-OG 
By PApraic O’Horan 


HERE speech flows on the stammering tongue, 
And the wasted heart is songful 
In the Land of the Ever Young. 


There Colm and Patrick and Bride 
And Niamh of the red-gold hair 

By that immortal tide 

With hosts of the Gael by their side. 


There feast and high music and mirth, 

The Banquet of brightness and love 

In the Light without darkness or dearth, 
O Land of the Ever Young. 


There the Beauty unseen and sung; 
And the heart’s great hunger is satisfied 
In the Land of the Ever Young. 


There the King in His Beauty beheld 

Is a Wonder to ravish the heart; 

And sorrow and sighing ape fled, 

And friends meet—O never to part 
In the Land of the Ever Young. 











THE “LIBERALS” POUNCE ON SCHUSCHNIGG 


By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


EN I first read the former 

Austrian Chancellor’s Austrian 
Requiem and rang up the pub- 
lisher to get some minor informa- 
tion I was asked by somebody at the 
other end of the wire about my per- 
sonal reactions. I gave them and 
added that I had few hopes about a 
good reception by the press. This 
created considerable astonishment, 
but events have proved that I was 
fairly right. It certainly needed no 
gift of prophecy to forecast the re- 
actions of the book-reviewers em- 
ployed by our big dailies. For rea- 
sons, which would go too far to 
enumerate and to analyze, they 
harbor a disproportionally large 
number of “liberals” who owe their 
position to a “smattering of igno- 
rance.” 

Their little learning makes them 
more dangerous than those who 
lack all pretense but have an open 
mind and a native intelligence. 
Our pseudo-liberals, are less worthy 
of respect than fanatical Funda- 
mentalists, or bomb-throwing anar- 
chists or rabid Communists, who at 
least are sincere in the expression 
of their belief. To begin with they 
usurp a label to which they have 
no right since their enthusiasm for 
liberty is nil. In their heart lives 
as a driving force only a hatred of 
the past, of everything organically 
grown, of all tradition, of everything 
immutable, lasting. Their horror of 
the absolute is the very leitmotiv of 


1 By Kurt v. Schuschnigg. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 





their thoughts and deeds. Their 
inner lack of security and stability 
makes them eager for change for 
change’s sake. Since the whole pres- 
ent trend of the world is leftward, 
i.e., toward slavery, control and 
servitude, the liberals who fear noth- 
ing so much as being out of tune 
with the spirit of the time, gladly 
serve the brutal statist ideologies. 
The United States, it is true, has not 
produced a Herbert Read who in his 
book To Hell with Culture thanked 
Hitler for his “good work” of blast- 
ing old English cities. Still, our 
pseudo-liberal maffia has always 
furiously attacked anything and 
everything which aims to be perma- 
nent. They accept the idea of per- 
petual change; they negate any 
philosophy founded on unalterable 
principles. For them, in conse- 
quence, Catholicism is taboo even 
more than Conservatism. 

There is not only a leyenda negra, 
a Black Legend, about Spain but 
also one about the rest of Catholic 
Europe and the whole Orbis Catholi- 
cus. This legend has undoubtedly 
Protestant origins but our liberals 
have seen to it that it is kept alive. 
They have added new strokes, new 
colors, new details to the picture of 
a Catholic world characterized by 
backwardness, inefficiency, social 
injustice, anti-intellectualism, reac- 
tion, caste spirit, illiberalism. Con- 
sequently they have praised and 


_ supported everything opposed to 


Rome or the Christian tradition. 
One of their periodicals in 1942 
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called for a crusade against the 
two greatest enemies of mankind 
—hold your breath—Franco and 
Pétain! In their judgment Hitler 
was not so bad; Lenin and Stalin 
immeasurably better. Character- 
istically, the same Mr. Edgar Best 
who wired to America in 1934 that 
Dollfuss had murdered 16,000 
workers (!) stayed after the Ansch- 
luss and finally broadcast from the 
progressive Third Reich during 
World War II. There’s nothing mir- 
aculous about the gyrations of such 
a “liberal” who, after all, only fol- 
lowed the course of the German lib- 
erals. The election statistics bear it 
out without a shred of doubt that 
they—the “liberals” in a body— 
joined Hitler’s camp. Scratch a Nazi 
and you find a “liberal,” scratch a 
“liberal” and you find a Nazi. And 
Dr. v. Schuschnigg who opposed 
National, no less than International 
Socialism is only one of the many 
who enjoy the combined wrath of 
all “progressive” forces—red, pink 
and brown. 


It must be admitted that Austrian 
Requiem is not a brilliantly written 
book. Not every Federal Chancel- 
lor is a born writer and the conve- 
nient institution of ghost-writing is 
not well known in Central Europe. 
The book contains a variety of remi- 
niscences, a touching diary written 
during the author’s incarceration in 
various jails and concentration 
camps, reflections composed after 
his liberation and, in the form of an 
appendix, the minutes of telephone 
talks between Austrian Nazis and 
their German bosses. The weakness 
of the work lies in the fact that it 
is addressed primarily to Austrians 
and that the American edition (for 
the average reader) stands in need 
of various explanations and com- 
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ments. This, of course, should not 
serve as an excuse to Schuschnigg’s 
“liberal” detractors in the United 
States press, because these gentle- 
men who have spent the war in 
great comfort and security, know 
enough of the truth to understand 
superficially at least that segment 
of European history. Neither is this 
a book of self-defense or self-jus- 
tification as some of the critics as- 
sume. Schuschnigg (unlike his re- 
viewers) needs no public defense. 
It is perfectly true that he commit- 
ted a score of minor mistakes but 
these are, historically speaking, un- 
important. The only question which 
matters is: “Could any human be- 
ing, however shrewd and intelligent, 
save Austria’s independence under 
the given geographical, political and 
historical circumstances?” The an- 
swer is an unqualified no. Imag- 
ine the mutilated and economically 
unbalanced fragment of a former 
empire consisting of a capital of two 
millions and an “up-state” popula- 
tion of four million people lacking 
almost all basic raw materials, arti- 
ficially disarmed, struggling against 
the encroachment of a neighboring, 
totalitarian country which has ten 
times its population and fifty times 
its resources. In order to make 
matters worse, one of the other ad- 
jacent countries supported Nazism 
openly (Yugoslavia) while two more 
played Hitler’s game in varying de- 
grees (Czechoslovakia and Italy). 
The restoration of the monarchy 
which alone could have strength- 
ened Austrian nationalist senti- 
ments was strenuously opposed by 
Belgrade, Budapest, Rome, Berlin, 
Prague, Paris and London. And 
even if there had not been a single 
Austrian Nazi, if there had been no 
chronic unemployment, if every 
Austrian would have preferred 











death to the Anschluss, Austria’s 
resistance would have been totally 
in vain as long as she could not 
count on outside help. Yet the shat- 
tering of Austria-Hungary into 
fragments by the pseudo-liberals 
in 1919 created a situation which 
made an absorption of this large 
and strategically important Dan- 
ubian area by one of the two great 
powers—Germany or Russia—a 
mere matter of time. The whole set- 
tlement in the Danube Valley was a 
concoction of greed, prejudice and 
short-sightedness. As soon as Ger- 
many and Russia had recovered 
from their defeats in 1917 and 1918 
a catastrophe was bound to come. 
D. W. Brogan was only too accurate 
in calling World War I. the Second 
War of Austrian Succession. What 
we have recently witnessed was the 
Third of that series and let nobody 
nourish the illusion that we have 
yet seen the end; Schuschnigg’s 
vision of an Austria, entirely de- 
stroyed in a new struggle is, how- 
ever grim, not devoid of a realistic 
basis. 

A “liberal” Westerner would have 
replied to our apprehensions after 
World War I. that the League of 
Nations would take care of all ag- 
gression. Yet this “typist’s dream 
of the Holy Roman Empire,” as 
Compton Mackenzie so aptly called 
it, was not only inefficient and in- 
effective but also composed of na- 
tions headed by governments which 
were not in the least willing to live 
up to their obligations. The states- 
men of the Congress of Vienna tried 
at least to build Europe on a dual 
basis—a balance of power plus the 
Holy Alliance. If one safeguard 
should fail at least the other could 
work somehow. As a result Europe 
saw no major war for one hundred 
years. Yet the abject assortment of 
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demented dreamers, haters of the 
Church * and planless politicos as. 
sembled in Paris in 1919 not only 
destroyed the very structure of the 
Old World but also failed to estab- 
lish an effective machinery which 
would have solidified the chaos, 
The alternative to a “frozen dis- 
order” is turbulent anarchy. And 
since the spiritual basis for com- 
mon action was totally lacking, the 
empty phrases of the League proved 
of no avail. Francis I., Frederick 
William III., Alexander I. and Louis 
XVIII., however reactionary, limit- 
ed or retrograde their minds may 
have been, at least had in the Scrip- 
tures a common framework of ref- 
erence. 

The leaders of the Holy Alliance 
not only were, unlike the blunder- 
ers at Paris, able to converse with 
one another in a linguistic sense, 
they also had a common terminol- 
ogy and common standards of per- 
sonal honor. The League, on the 
other hand, was composed of Cath- 
olic states like Austria, Portugal 
and Ireland, of pagan states like 
Japan and China, of democracies 
like France and Switzerland, of 
tyrannies like Germany and Rus- 
sia who were members temporar- 
ily. Expediency, not morality was 
its keynote. Its failure, colossal 
and shameful, was the failure of 
a non-theological humanitarianism. 
When Japan invaded China no ac- 
tion was taken because Japan was 
powerful. When Italy attacked 
Ethiopia, half-hearted action was 
taken because Italy was not very 
powerful but strong enough to prove 


2 Professor Batalha Reis of the Portuguese 
Delegation insisted that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, like all other treaties, must contain a 


‘preamble invoking the Holy Trinity. His 


protests were overridden by Lord H Cecil 
and President Wilson. The former declared 
with a smile that he would take all respon- 
sibility for this omission which would not im- 
pair the lasting character of the 


Peace. 
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a serious nuisance. The measures 
taken did not deter Italy from its 
war of aggression, but it drove her 
into the arms of Germany. The 
famous “Stresa Front” (Britain, 
France, Italy) for the preservation 
of Austrian independence was 
broken. The French satellites, ob- 
sessed by their anti-Catholic and 
anti-Habsburg grudge, refused fu- 
sion and co-operation, thus sealing 
their own doom. Britain gave the 
green light to the Nazis. Lloyd 
George from the benches of the Lib- 
eral opposition declared solemnly 
that Britain would not lift a finger 
to defend Austria. Lord Halifax, 
informed by Goering of Germany’s 
plans, did not protest the rape. And 
even today Britain, faithful to her 
attitude in 1938, continues to con- 
sider the Anschluss a entirely legal 
act. 


When Schuschnigg turned to his 
fellow members in the League in 
1938, no response came from either 
London or Paris. No statesman 
came flying on the wings of an air- 
plane to either Godesberg or Mu- 
nich; reluctance was not even 
feigned and no efforts were made 
to abide by at least the externals 
of political morality. Schuschnigg’s 
situation had been hopeless from 
beginning to end—as hopeless as, 
for example, Cuba’s would be if the 
United States for some mysterious 
reason would choose to annex that 
small republic. But our “liberal” 
reviewers in their blind rage against 
anything Catholic or conservative 
want to build up a “case” against a 
man who had suffered years of cruel 
confinement and elaborate and 
psychological torture. The dishon- 
esty and ill-will, the distortion and 
malevolence of some of these re- 
viewers border on the fantastic. 





One of them points out that 
Schuschnigg belonged to a govern- 
ment which turned its artillery 
against “women and children in 
workingmen’s houses.” Does he 
really think that his readers are so 
stupid as to swallow such a phrase 
without comment or explanation? 
In the same way it would be a fac- 
tually correct statement to say that 
the United States airforce with the 
applause of American liberals, tried 
to murder French slaveworkers in 
German factories; factually correct 
but still a gross lie. Another one 
calls Schuschnigg a “medieval Aus- 
trian but a pan-German” .. . a curi- 
ous form of pan-Germanism to fight 
the Anschluss tooth and nail! I 
wonder what these gentry would 
have done in Schuschnigg’s place; 
even had he succeeded in rallying 
full Socialist support—what then? 
Should he have fought a war, alone, 
unaided by all other powers, or 
would American liberals from the 
safety of their editorial offices have 
sent forth completely equipped 
Abraham Lincoln Brigades to save 
Austrian “medievalism”? One of 
them ironically quoted Schusch- 
nigg’s remark that Britain’s govern- 
ment has to take public opinion 
strongly into consideration and jibed 
at his naive surprise but it would 
be well to ponder whether French, 
British or American public opinion 
would have supported any crusade 
against the progressive Nazis to save 
Austrian “medievalism.” A medi- 
eval public opinion, pledged to hon- 
or, a public opinion enthusiastic for 
defending Christians against infi- 
dels, a public opinion roused by in- 
justice-—such a public opinion has 
real value and is a positive factor in 
history. But such a public does not 
exist any more. The modern, de- 
christianized multitudes (regardless 











of their class status) want a life in 
opulence, not death. When the per- 
jurers in the Western governments 
betrayed two fellow members in the 
League in quick consecution within 
six months, the crowd supported 
them fully. We’ve seen them at 
Croydon and Le Bourget hailing Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Daladier re- 
spectively. The same mobs today 
have fully approved the betrayal of 
their heroic allies in East Central 
Europe to other aggressors. There 
was no one and nothing Schusch- 
nigg could appeal to except to God, 
and God apparently wanted him to 
drink the bitter cup of humiliation, 
jail, torture, infamy and _ vilifica- 
tion to the last dregs. In this sense 
the pygmies in our dailies are in- 
struments in the service of Divine 
Providence. They merely continue 
mutatis mutandis the work of the 
SS-men in the Hotel Metropole in 
Vienna. 

One of the reviewers calls 
Schuschnigg a “good, dumb man.” 
Well, in a purely secular, practical 
sense he was not a very shrewd 
man. A cleverer politician would 
have conveniently fled to Switzer- 
land and hence to England. After 
arriving in London he would have 
kept rather quiet and published a 
few, inconspicuous articles prais- 
ing democracy, Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights and Abraham Lin- 
coln. After the occupation of Prague 
he would have appeared at a couple 
of public dinners in order to: gain 
real impetus after the outbreak of 
the war. Then his stock would 
have mounted. The same people 
who had broken all covenants, all 
promises, all rules of decency and 
honesty would have received him. 
Reporters would have snapped his 
picture and he would have lectured 
all over the country about the racial 
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inferiority of the Hun. Immediately 
after Dunkirk (or at least after the 
Blitz commenced) he would have 
arrived in America and from then on 
his star would have risen with verti- 
ginous speed; the OWI would have 
engaged his services, Freedom 
House would have opened its doors, 
the Soviet Embassy would have 
feted him with caviar and the FPA 
would have featured him as a speak- 
er. He would have gone higher and 
higher .. . presidency of a Govern- 
ment-in-Exile residing in the Wal- 
dorf . . . nationwide broadcasts 
about the Austrian underground 
with the presentation of masked 
resistance leaders at $50.00 a plate 
dinners in swank hotels . . . mon- 
ster meetings in Masonic Temples 
and in baseball parks .,. . talks to 
reporters in the Austrian Legation 
. . . interviews by Johannes Steel, 
Lisa Sergio and Raymond Swing 
. . . dedication of a Liberty Ship, 
Johann Strauss, etc., etc. 

Of course, there are the sad ex- 
amples of Poland and Yugoslavia 
but it is still possible that by such 
methods Austria would have gotten 
a better break; the tragedy of occu- 
pation might have been spared to 
her and the South Tyrol would 
have been returned to the mother- 
land; reparations could have been 
extorted from a starving Germany 
and fat loans might have been given 
by the United States Treasury. As 
a “patriot” in the everyday sense 
Schuschnigg should have gone 
through that rigmarole, allying 
himself with those forces, co-oper- 
ating with them wholeheartedly 
... and then giving them the heave- 
ho as soon as he was back in Aus- 
tria, resuming his chancellorship 
with the help of bayonets lend- 
leased by one Great Power to an- 
other one. 
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Schuschnigg was not cut out for 
such arole. All he did was to write 
a very simple, personal, unassum- 
ing book with no tirades of hatred, 
no hysterical outbreaks, no rancor 
against either the Germans in gen- 
eral or the Nazis in particular. In 
that sense his book is very Catholic. 
It obviously displeased so many re- 
viewers because this wasn’t the 
thing they were looking for. One 
of them was even irked that he 
didn’t associate with Jews other 
than M. Léon Blum but a low in 
editorial policy was reached by a 
daily, proud of its impartiality, 
which gave the book to a reviewer 
with a perfectly good English name, 
a professor in a western college. But 
this reviewer is in fact an extreme 
Austrian Socialist belonging to the 
wing which in February, 1934, 
stabbed the government in the back 
when it was engaged in a life and 
death struggle with the Nazis. The 
learned professor’s allegation that 
the Austrian Constitution of 1934 
relegated non-Catholics (“in at least 
one important respect”) to the 
status of second-class citizens is 
grotesque. Surely this Constitution 
was more “non-sectarian” than that 
of the Swedish, French, Swiss or 
Norwegian democracies. It con- 
tained no racial laws like Califor- 
nia, Alabama or other Southern 
States. In our opinion this news- 
paper’s book reviewing department 
(which relegates Catholic books al- 
most invariably to the waste paper 





basket has committed an act of 
gross dishonesty. 

Schuschnigg’s book ends on a 
note of qualified hope, a hope so 
qualified that in the light of recent 
events we must accept it as pessi- 
mism. John MacCormac, the excel- 
lent Vienna correspondent of The 
New York Times, was unfortunate- 
ly only too correct when he told us 
a few months ago that virtually all 
danger spots, all problems, all in- 
adequacies, all insoluble questions 
of the 1919 settlement are reappear- 
ing on the map of Central Europe. 
And today no improvement what- 
soever is in sight, The small states, 
those helpless pawns, are again in 
hopeless positions. The wire pull- 
ers, though, have changed and Mos- 
cow has eclipsed Berlin, Washing- 
ton is overshadowing Paris and 
London. 

Schuschnigg could not save Aus- 
tria. All he tried was to save his 
soul and her soul. At least, he did 
not degrade his desperate country. 
He was the only head of a defeated 
government, just as Leopold III. 
was the only head of an invaded 
state, who did not flee but stayed 
and “faced the music.” Of course, 
to the enlightened mob of our “lib- 
eral” progressives who are incapa- 
ble of understanding manliness, 
courage, piety, trust, generosity and 
forgiveness, he was only a fool and 
a “sucker.” He gave his allegiance 
to the City of God while they stand 
for the City of Man. 








THE FAITH IN IRELAND 


By HELEN 


N Chistmas eve cottage windows 

in Ireland glow with the light 

of huge white candles, placed there 

as beacons for Mary and her Child. 

Should she be abroad again seeking 

shelter their flames are there to 

guide her to doors on the latch and 
food set ready on the table. 

The late dawn of Christmas day 
finds the candles burned to black- 
ened wicks in pools of wax, but the 
welcome that their flames symbo- 
lize is always warm in every house 
and heart. The traditional hospi- 
tality of the Irish springs from their 
seeing Mary’s Son in every guest be- 
neath their roof. “Whether my 
house be dark or bright,” an ancient 
poet promised the King of Stars, 
“never shall it be closed against 
anyone, lest Christ close His house 
against me. If there be a guest in 
your house and you conceal aught 
from him, ’tis not the guest that will 
be without, but Jesus, Mary’s Son.” 

Ireland is a Catholic country, as 
everyone knows. More than nine- 
tenths of the people of the twenty- 
six southern counties are of the one 
religion. But figures cannot tell 
what being Catholic means to the 
Irish people. It is more than the 
marrow of their bones and the 
breath of their being. It is in every 
fiber of their make-up and every 
drop of their blood, a constant re- 
ality. It does not always make them 
act like saints, but if they do lapse 
from a state of grace, they hurry 
to repair the harm. 

When the Reformation of the 
English Henry VIII. banned the 
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Mass and confiscated sacred edi- 
fices in Ireland, worship was held 
in secret, and the Deity, driven from 
churches and cathedrals, found a 
real refuge in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Gilbert Chesterton was charm- 
ed by the personal way in which the 
Irish regarded Him. It was like hay- 
ing a household god, he thought, 
using a pagan parallel. The Pres- 
ence was intimate, if almighty. He 
used to relate a conversation over- 
heard in a tram in Dublin during the 
Eucharistic Congress of 1932. The 
week had been one of lovely weather, 
but as it drew toward the end of the 
celebration the sky darkened, and a 
storm seemed imminent. 

“If it rains now,” an Irishwoman 
said somewhat tartly to her com- 
panion, “He’ll have brought it on 
Himself.” 

Love of God is so taken for grant- 
ed among the Irish people that on 
the rare occasions when they do 
mention it, it is with complete lack 
of self-consciousness. But no one is 
quicker to detect an affectation of 


piety, and to puncture it with de- - 


cision than they. “Voteen,” is the 
word used in some parts of the 
country to describe anyone going in 
for excessive or ostentatious devo- 
tions. But though the word has a 
limited use, the dislike it expresses 
is widespread, and evidently has ex- 
isted for centuries. Hundreds of 
years ago an irritated scribe grum- 
bled on the margin of his manu- 
script, “Laymen who are ever in a 
saint’s beard are a great annoyance 
to him.” 
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Irish scholars will tell you that 
the country’s religion is what has 
kept it from being conquered. The 
persecution of the Catholic Church 
merged the old national cause with 
the religious one, each reinforcing 
the other. “Sassenach,” the old 
Irish word for Saxon or English- 
man, is also the word used for Prot- 
estant. 

In 1658 the Cromwellian govern- 
ment advanced a new doctrine. The 
Irish people were instructed to ab- 
hor, detest and abjure all honors due 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Under 
threat of sanctions, of exile, impris- 
onment and confiscation of goods 
and property if they did not obey 
they were ordered to swear that “no 
reverence is due to the Virgin Mary 
or to any other saint in heaven, and 
that no petition or adoration can be 
addressed to them without idola- 


Protestants, to whom the Virgin 
Mary is only a name in the Creed, 
except at Christmas and Easter, 
when she figures in the seasonal 
pageantry, can hardly estimate what 
this meant to the Irish people. The 
Mother of God has always shared 
largely with her Son in their great 
and genuine affection. Theirs is the 
only language which has a special 
form of her name, Muire, instead of 
the ordinary Maire. Irish poets have 
saluted her metaphorically through 
centuries of devotion with long po- 
etic litanies embellished with their 
love. No remote and formal rever- 
ence made an Irish filé* refer to her 
as “my cuckoo in the spring, my 
ready herb of health.” An Irish his- 
torian, Helena Concannon, needed 
a large volume simply to record in- 
stances of the people’s devotion to 
“The Queen of Ireland.” Her name, 
she said, is “as oil poured out,” 

1 Highest class of Irish poet. 
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sweetening and sanctifying their 
lives. Pe 


In the history of the fight against 
Catholicism in Ireland you will find 
the answer to the comparative new- 
ness of most Catholic churches 
there and the reason why the slight- 
ly older ones are steepleless struc- 
tures on back streets or lanes. The 
great cathedrals of St. Patrick’s and 
Christ Church became Protestant at 
the beginning of the Reformation. 
There is only one Catholic church 
in Ireland where Mass was said 
without interruption even in penal 
days. All the other places of Cath- 
olic worship have been built since 
the penal laws were relaxed at the 
end of the eighteenth century or 
when Emancipation was finally won 
in 1829. There are several places 
called Mass Hill in Ireland, where 
hunted priests celebrated the Holy 
Sacrifice under the open sky. 

These persecutions have contrib- 
uted to the vigor and tenacity of the 
faith in Ireland. They have contrib- 
uted, too, to the development of the 
national character. The sacrifices 
which the nation endured for cen- 
turies for the sake of their religious 
beliefs refined and developed the 
spiritual quality which has always 
been an essential part of the Irish 
nature. 

The physical characteristics of 
the country have probably also had 
a spiritualizing influence on the 
character of the people. A para- 
graph in an article on Norway which 
appeared in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record for 1933, could be applied to 
Ireland without any loss of truth. 
“Their surroundings,” said the au- 
thor, “tend to the formation of a 
serious and even spiritual people. 
Mountain and fiord preach a power 
more than human, and make in- 











evitable a certain austerity of char- 
acter, whilst endurance of body and 
soul is incidental to gaining a live- 
lihood for them.” 

Reading those words my mind 
goes back to a Sunday morning in 
Kerry in 1938. I was staying with 
some friends at Brandon, that rug- 
ged settlement named in honor of 
sea-going St. Brendan, half-way out 
on the Dingle peninsula. To get to 
Mass at Claghane, the pony was har- 
nessed, and as many of the family 
as could climbed into the trap. The 
others cycled three miles over rough 
and hilly road. 

It was a clear sunny morning after 
a night of rain. Dampness had deep- 
ened and enriched all the colors of 
the landscape. The long strand edg- 
ing Brandon Bay was a single brush 
stroke of mauve-rose sand. From it, 
and from the steep cliffs of Bran- 
don Head the mountains swept up 
to rugged and majestic peaks. 

It was from cottages on the lower 
slopes of these mountains, and from 
the Magheree Islands of Brandon 
Bay that people now joined us on the 
way to Mass. They came in motor 
cars of all makes and vintages, in 
pony traps and donkey carts, on 
bicycles and on foot. We passed the 
pedestrians and the donkey carts. 
The cyclists and the automobiles 
passed us. There was never a bit of 
the turning road that was empty 
of our neighbors, all drawn by the 
same spiritual magnet. 

Whoever they were, they all had 
one thing in common, intangible, 
perhaps, but unmistakably a part 
of them. It was a spiritual sturdi- 
ness, a dignity of soul as well as 
body, as though they were able to 
cope with the difficulties of life 
without shaming the divine spark 
that was within them. From Brian 
O’Rourke, six feet two and broad 
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shouldered, whose ancestors had 
been princes of Breffni before the 
first English invaders came to the 
country, who gets his living from 
the sea, or by growing onions for 
the city markets, to Mickey Moore, 
frail and crippled from fighting the 
Black and Tans, they were all essen- 
tially soul-valiant. Denis O’Shea, 
my host, was the picture of a patri- 
arch, full of strength and gentle- 
ness. 

It was one of the first times I had 
been to Mass in a country church 
in Ireland, one of the first, in fact, 
that I had been to Mass anywhere, 
Perhaps that accounts for my im- 
pressionability. At any rate, in the 
little chapel at Claghane the dis- 
tance from mortal to Immortal 
seemed shortened. At the mingling 
of water and wine, when the prayer 
is “that we may partake of His Div- 
inity, Who did partake of our hu- 
manity,” I could feel the aspira- 
tions of the people about me rising 
with my own. In Ireland they really 
pray. 

But all Ireland has not the grand- 
eurs of mountain and sea to remind 
its people of “the power more than 
human.” There are man-made 
cities with their crowding, sordid- 
ness and temptations. Even in them 
there is evidence of the permeation 
of the spiritual. They are not all 
saints who live there, any more than 
are the country peopie. Many of 
them err in all the human ways. 
But why are the churches filled over 
and over again even on weekdays 
if the people are not striving after 
righteousness. The clink of a work- 
man’s kit on the Pro-Cathedral floor 
is no strange sound at any early 
Mass on a weekday morning in Dub- 
lin, Often a window-washer leaves 
his ladder beside the holy-water 
stoup while he hears eight o’clock 
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Mass. One day at seven I saw a 
newsboy from the GPO corner at 
the communion rail. He was still 
selling papers late in the evening. 
It was only by chance that I was at 
Mass at seven that day. He is 
there every morning. Eleven o’clock 
Mass at the Carmelite church on 
Clarendon Street is always crowd- 
ed. So is the twelve at the Francis- 
can Adam and Eve’s on the quays. 
The only layman who has ever 
been a candidate for beatification in 
Ireland came from the Dublin slums. 
When Matt Talbot died in Granby 
Lane on his way to Mass in 1925 
it was found that his body was cir- 
cled, waist, arms, and legs, with 
knotted ropes, and with chains rust- 
ed and cutting deep into his flesh. 
They, and his fasting and long 
hours of prayer were self-inflicted 
penances for fifteen years of drunk- 
enness in his early life. He was 
nearly seventy when he died. 
Except for the fact that he never 
took religious vows, and did not re- 
tire physically from the world of 
men, his life from his twenty-eighth 
year on followed a traditionally 
monastic pattern of austerity, con- 
templation and mortification. He 
lived through some of the most ex- 
citing times in Irish history and 
had no part in them. He turned 
from the world because he found 
that its distractions and tempta- 
tions kept him from the uninter- 
rupted union with God that was the 
fulfillment of his desires. “Further- 
more,” says one of his biographers, 
“the man of faith realizes that if he 
is to follow up his convictions he 
must liberate himself from the fear 
of pain and from the craving for 
sensuous enjoyment. The best way 
to do that is to go out and meet 
pain.” Matt Talbot is symbolic, in 
that austerity, penance and zealous 





faith are part of the Christian tradi- 
tion in Ireland. 


The constant practice of Catholic 
principles has had one important 
result which reaches beyond the 
realm of the spiritual and affects the 
whole structure of Irish society: 
Birth control is not allowed to Cath- 
olics. Economic conditions do not 
permit many young people to have 
families. Therefore Ireland has the 
largest percentage of unmarried 
women between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty in the world. Sixty- 
two out of every hundred in that 
age-group in Ireland are unmar- 
ried, as against forty-one in Eng- 
land and Wales, and twenty-three 
in the United States, and the birth- 
rate is thereby consciously and 
heroically kept down. 

The government has expressed 
concern over the number of bach- 
elors in the country, and has sug- 
gested a special tax to drive them 
into matrimony. But the young 
people of Ireland are quite normal 
in their desires for home and fam- 
ily. To tax their celibacy, since they 
cannot afford to marry, would be to 
punish their common sense and 
self-restraint, and their faithful ad- 
herence to the Catholic code. 

The falling birthrate in Ireland 
has an effect on the teaching pro- 
fession, and trained teachers are 
leaving the country or taking work 
of other kinds, if they can get it. 
The Church contributes another 
complication to the problem which 
it helps develop. More and more the 
teaching profession is being invaded 
by religious. Not only do many of 
the six hundred and more houses 
of religious orders in Ireland have 
schools attached, but nuns some- 
times teach in the National Schools. 
The Christian Brothers have up- 











wards of thirty thousand pupils in 
their schools. 

It is only natural that many of the 
Irish people should have a vocation, 
an impulse to enter religious life. It 
is supposed to be of divine origin: 
“Neither doth any man take the 
honor to himself, but that he is 
called of God, as Aaron was,” and 
eternal punishment is said to wait 
those who assume it falsely. Three 
signs distinguish it. Those called 
to the religious life should have, be- 
sides knowledge and virtue, “right 
intention,” defined by St. Alphonsus 
as “the desire to promote God’s 
glory, and the salvation of souls, not 
honor or bodily pleasure.” 

This would seem to rule out those 
who are prompted by worldly ambi- 
tion, and some, at least, of the sons 
of parents who decide to make 
priests of their boys long before they 
can be expected to display any indi- 
cation of vocation. The long dis- 
cipline of theological training is in- 
tended partly to test the strength 
and sincerity of the acolyte’s desire 
to serve God. But granting that no 
one does enter the priesthood ex- 
cept for the right reasons, it is ask- 
ing too much of human nature to 
believe that some degree of pride 
does not attach itself to the rela- 
tives of the selected ones. Families 
without much money will deny 
themselves to allow the boy with the 
vocation to go on with his studies. 
In some places there is a saying 
that the house where a priest is be- 
ing made shuts its door at meal- 
time. 

There are about three thousand 
priests in Ireland, and their indi- 
vidual piety, progressiveness, politi- 
cal opinions and even their person- 
alities are of tremendous import- 
ance to the people they minister to. 
Particularly in country parishes the 
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influence of the parish priest or 
curate is a large factor in the life of 
the community. If they are truly 
holy men the intensity of their faith 
is reflected in the zeal of the parish- 
ioners. If they are ultra-conserva- 
tive they retard progress, especially 
in the field of education, as they are 
generally the managers of the local 
schools. They can make the Gaelic 
revival a success, or check the re- 
growth of the language. If they 
are of the Jansenist tradition joy 
will take wings from where they 
are. A few priests own the local 
dance-halls, to be able to control 
that popular amusement of their 
people. Some frown on such enter- 
tainment, and bar it from their par- 
ishes. But more and more priests 
and bishops are realizing that if the 
young people are to stay on the land 
country life must be made brighter, 
and the relationship of the sexes 
kept on a normal basis. Muinter na 
Tire, an organization founded for 
just those purposes, was started by 
a priest, Father Michael Hayes, and 
many priests are connected with its 
various branches. 


If ever the nations of the world 
are called up for judgment doubt- 
less the thing that will weigh most 
heavily in Ireland’s favor will be her 
missionaries, past and present. 
From the time of Columcille, in the 
sixth century when that gray saint 
carried Christianity to Scotland, 
voluntary exiles have left Irish 
shores to preach the word of God 
in other lands. It was an Irish 
saint, Columbanus, who did the 
most for the Christian renaissance 
on the continent after the Huns had 
nearly extinguished civilization and 
religion there. His monasteries at 
Annegray, Luxeuil and Fontaines 
were parent stock from which dis- 
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ciples went out to start others. A 
century after his landing with 
twelve other clerics, there were 
nearly a hundred monasteries un- 
der the austere Rule of Columbanus. 

Bishops, abbots, wandering schol- 
ars, pilgrims to Rome, even a few 
learned nuns, were among the thou- 
sands who made the name of Ire- 
land famous on the continent as a 
place of learning and religion. The 
Englishman Alcuin, great scholar 
and friend of Charlemagne, spoke 
warmly of “the very learned Irish 
masters” who did so much for the 
Church of Christ in Britain, Gaul 
and Italy. A contemporary col- 
league of his wrote a friend extoll- 
ing the land “whence such brilliant 
luminaries have come to us .. . for 
importing philosophy alike to great 
and small it has fired the Church 
with its knowledge and doctrine.” 
The more learned a man was, said 
another, the more likely he was to 
sentence himself to exile from Ire- 
land. 

In the monasteries on the con- 
tinent the life was ascetic, but at 
the Palace School of Charlemagne, 
where several Irish scholar-clerics 
taught, even the great philosopher 
John Scotus Eriugena jested with 
the king about the drink on the 
table before them. Irishmen who 
“did not think that the devil should 
have all the best tunes” wrote most 
of the European drinking songs of 
the ninth century. Some, it is said, 
were more famous for their scholar- 
ship than their sanctity. Tutilo, an 
Irishman who lived a hundred years 
later, played exquisitely on the 
flute, and was of so ready a wit that 
King Charles put a curse on who- 
ever made a monk of such a man. 

Memories of them are very warm 
and living, even after all these cen- 
turies — Columbanus playing with 
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his pet squirrels, loving his fragrant 
garden, writing Greek or Latin 
verses after the hard labor of the 
day; St. Donatus, Bishop of Fiesole, 
delighting like a boy in building 
monasteries or reclaiming desert 
places; Sedulius Scotus, said to be 
possessed of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, writing of his life in a verse 
Irish-born Helen Waddell has trans- 
lated from the medieval Latin with 
exquisite artistry: 


“I read or write, I teach or wonder 


what is truth; 
I call upon my God by night or 
day, 
I eat and freely drink, I make my 
rhymes, 
And snoring sleep, or vigil keep 
or pray; 
And very ’ware of all my shames I 
am; 
O Mary, Christ, have mercy on 
your man!” 


The great exultant flood of exiles 
to the continent was checked by 
troubles at home from the tenth 
century on. But it has never ceased, 
and as new continents have been 
discovered and new lands explored, 
Irishmen more than men from other 
countries have suffered white mar- 
tyrdom, by parting, for God’s sake, 
from everything they love. 

Some of them attain the third 
order of martyrdom, red martyr- 
dom, by suffering destruction for 
His sake, either as victims of war, or 
less dramatically from tropical dis- 
eases. Liberia, in West Africa, 
where Irish missionaries are today, 
is called the White Man’s Grave. 
The average expectancy of life of a 
new arrival there is four years. I 
remember being present at a dinner 
in New York early in 1938 when Al 
Smith was presented to the Irish- 
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born Bishop of that hot country, 
then visiting in America. 

“You’re very young to be a 
Bishop,” Mr. Smith remarked, after 
kissing the episcopal ring. “Faith, 
they have to make bishops of young 
men in Africa,” Dr. Collins replied. 
“We don’t live to be old ones.” 

One cannot turn the terrestrial 
globe without recalling tales of Irish 
priests and nuns working in heat 
or cold, in cities and towns of dan- 
gerous, undeveloped hinterlands. A 
friend visiting South Africa some 
ten years ago found all the priests 
there were from Ireland, and that 
Irish nuns taught even the white 
Protestant children. 

The heroism of Irish missionaries 
during the late War is only now 
becoming known. It is too soon yet 
to know the extent of the casualties 
among them, but in some places they 
were very severe. In Hong Kong 
especially the conduct of the Irish 
Jesuits set an example of courage 
and devotion which inspired people 
of all creeds. As for the Irish Cath- 
olic chaplains in the various armies, 
not only were they loved and re- 
spected by their own boys, but they 
made friends and converts among 
strangers. 

Ireland can still send out recruits 
to the mission fields of the world 
because love of God is so strong 
there that vocations are commoner 
than elsewhere. The first son of 
the house a priest, the middle ones 
in the professions, the youngest ones 
at home on the farm, is said to be 
the tradition in well-to-do homes in 
Ireland. Of course it doesn’t al- 
ways work out that way. But very 
often the oldest or brightest boy will 
go to Maynooth or one of the mis- 
sionary seminaries. 

“In every country there exist a 
small minority of men whose abili- 
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ties, high purpose and energy of will 
mark them out as .. . leaders. These 
take the first steps in every public 
entertainment ... set the current 
and form the standard of public 
opinion, and inspire a healthy moral 
vigor into the nation. In Ireland, 
for three or four generations, such 
men were steadily weeded out.” So 
wrote the historian Lecky of the 
Irish penal days. .He did not make 
the period of persecution nearly as 
long as it really was, and it was no 
part of his consideration to reflect 
that for centuries an extraordinar- 
ily high percentage of young men 
with just such abilities have become 
priests of a Church whose vows 
pledge them to celibacy, and so can 
have no successors but spiritual 
ones. 


And Ireland has sacrificed herself, 
and is still proudly sacrificing her- 
self in somewhat the same way with 
its women. The same reasons which 
tend to produce vocations in the 
young men of Ireland send their 
sisters into the four hundred or 
more convents of the country, or to 
those in foreign lands. It has been 
so since the fifth century. St. Pat- 
rick himself “blessed with a veil” 
many young virgins who came to 
him. They did not necessarily leave 
their families; the white habits that 
they wore simply indicated that they 
would take no spouse but the Heav- 
enly One, and that their lives would 
be devoted to His work. 

It was due to the efforts of the 
great St. Brigid, to whom St. Patrick 
had talked when she was a child, 
that the first monastery for women 
was established in Ireland. She had 
been filled with holiness from her 
earliest years. Everything she 
touched seemed to increase. At 
eighteen she and seven other vir- 
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gins went to St. Mel to take their 
yows of perpetual chastity. Her 
deeds of charity and holiness, often 
accomplished, it is said, with divine 
aid, have made her known as “Head 
of the Nuns of Erin,” and “The 
Mary of the Gael.” With St. Pat- 
rick and Columcille she is one of 
Ireland’s great triad of saints. 

The lives of the women who fol- 
low St. Brigid are devoted to piety, 
charity and education. Besides the 
hours they spend in devotions some 
nurse the sick poor, others teach. 
As the persecution of Catholics 
relaxed after the first centuries 
of Protestantism, religious orders 
which had been expelled from their 
nunneries at the time of the Refor- 
mation, settled in new cloisters. 
Others came over from the con- 
tinent. Often they went to com- 
munities long deprived of educa- 
tional advantages to start schools 
for poor children. Later on, some 


of the orders founded boarding 
schools for more fortunate children. 

As current economic conditions 
put on the market more and more 
of the large country houses former- 
ly occupied by English or Anglo- 
Irish landlords many of them are 


bought by religious orders. There 
are some in Ireland, devout and 
loyal Catholics among them, who 
see danger in such a situation. Peo- 
ple with knowledge of world affairs 
point out that trouble often follows 
such wide and rapid acquisition of 
property. There are now nearly 
seven hundred houses of religious 
orders in Ireland, and monasteries 
and convents are steadily increasing 
in spite of a falling population. 

It is only fair to say that some of 
these, though they grow from old 
roots, are doing work of a pioneer 
nature. The Cistercian foundation 
of New Mellifont is one of these. 
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When Ireland’s twelfth century 
St. Malachy set off for Rome to re- 
ceive the pallium from the Pope he 
traveled through France. The friend- 
ship that he formed with St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux resulted in his 
leaving four of his companions to 
be trained as Cistercian monks. In 
1142 the White Monks came to Irish 
lands “secluded from the tumults of 
the world,” which were the prince- 
ly donation of Donough O’Carrol of 
Oriel. 

Believing that to labor is to pray 
they owned nothing that they could 
not trace to their own industry. In 
their long silent days which began 
two hours after midnight they 
cleared land, built, plowed and 
planted. The abbey owned four 
thousand fruitful acres at the time 
of the suppression of the Irish mon- 
asteries, and forty-two Cistercian 
foundations in Ireland fell victim 
to that policy. 

More than a hundred years ago 
the White Monks came again to Ire- 
land from France, this time to a 
bleak hillside in County Waterford. 
It is now the thriving seat of the 
abbey of Mount Melleray. Thanks 
to the monks’ modern scientific 
methods of reforestation, the hills 
are once again green with trees. 
Their fields exhibit their progres- 
sive work in agriculture. The daugh- 
ter abbey of St. Joseph at Roscrea 
was founded in 1878. 

Four hundred years after Melli- 
font had ceased to be a Cistercian 
foundation ten monks from Mount 
Melleray set out to build a new mon- 
astery there. They had spades and 
a few tools, three cows, courage and 
patience. As monks and cats seem 
to have a mutual attraction for one 
another they brought two cats from 
the house at Cappoquin. They are 
now clearing, building, plowing and 
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planting. Who could resist quoting 
their Matin Psalm: “Behold, now 
indeed has come the fullness of 
time.” 


In the early days of the English 
reformation virtually all the people 
who accepted the doctrine of the 
king’s supremacy did so for world- 
ly reasons: for the king’s favor, or 
for the spoils which came to them 
from the religious houses seized and 
suppressed. Later on, the alterna- 
tive to the poverty and degradation 
which the penal laws made almost 
inevitable was to become a Protes- 
tant. These laws which the English 
historian Lecky admits were “in- 
spired less by fanaticism than rap- 
acity,” were “directed less against 
the Catholic religion than against 
the property and industry of the 
professors. It was intended to make 
them poor and keep them poor, to 
crush in them every germ of enter- 
prise, and to degrade them into a 
servile caste who could never hope 
to rise to the level of their oppres- 
sors.” This code, which was in 
force for more than a century, ban- 
ished from Ireland priests and dig- 
nitaries of religious orders, and all 
bishops. Secular clergy had to be 
registered and take an oath of al- 
legiance. They could not officiate 
outside their own parish. All eccle- 
siastical property had been confis- 
cated, so the clergy were dependent 
on the alms of the people, who were 
victims of an ever increasing num- 
ber of measures which aimed at 
forcing them deeper into poverty. 

Not all of them sunk to the de- 
sired state of degradation, but un- 
doubtedly the result of the English 
conquest was to put the majority 
of the Irish in a position of inferior- 
ity, at least in an economic sense. 
What bitterness of feeling the Irish 
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do have toward the English is the 
result of being regarded as inferior 
by people whose claim to superior. 
ity rests on the possession of power 
and property wrongfully taken 
from the Irish themselves. 

These things explain why, as 
Sean O’Faolain says, Protestantism 
in Ireland is not a religion, but a 
social caste. At the end of the 
eighteenth century the ruling class, 
i.e., English landlords and govern- 
ment officials were with only a few 
exceptions Protestants. They labeled 
themselves the Ascendancy, and 
their remaining descendants in Ire- 
land today, and even much humbler 
members of that Church, still con- 
sider themselves as such. 

That fact is the most important 
one in any discussion of the rela- 
tionship of Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Ireland today. Bigotry is 
so rare as virtually not to exist. In 
the North, of course, other factors 
make the situation quite different. 
The Constitution of Eire, while 
stating that the religion of the coun- 
try is Catholic, allows perfect free- 
dom to the followers of other relig- 
ions, and there is no discrimination 
against them in any way. 

Non-Catholics make up only one- 
tenth of the population, but no small 
minority was ever less fearful for 
their freedom. They hold a dispro- 
portionately large number of high 
public offices. This cannot be at- 
tributed to the fact that the Irish 
Catholics are not able to supply 
those posts themselves. Men of 
Irish birth or extraction are in 
many high government posts in the 
British Empire and in the United 
States. Everyone knows that the 
new Mayor of New York was a Mayo 
man. One look at the Bench of the 
United States Supreme Court tells 
which Justice has an Irish name. 
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THE FAITH IN IRELAND 


If some of the non-Catholics in Ire- 
land do sometimes have a tendency 
to assume an attitude of superiority 
which their abilities do not justify, 
others realize how fortunate they 
are, and are honest in stating the 
relationship of the followers of the 
two religions. Sir Horace Plunkett 
said that his own experience proved 
that it was no disadvantage to be a 
Protestant in Irish political life, and 
that where opposition was shown 
by Roman Catholics it was almost 
invariably on political, social or 
agrarian, but not on _ religious 
grounds. 

Sir Horace was speaking of the 
time before the establishment of a 
separate Irish government in the 
south of Ireland, but his generaliza- 
tion still holds good today. 


Just how heavy a financial bur- 
den the Church is in Ireland is dif- 
ficult to determine. Long ago an 
Irish scholar observed that there 
were three coffers whose depths 
were not known: those of a prince, 
a favored poet and the Church. The 
comment is still timely as far as the 
last is concerned, though poets are 
now proverbially poor. The Church 
has, of course, investments at home 
and abroad, but their relative size 
and influence can only be conjec- 
tured. So, too, the value of real 
holdings in the way of churches, 
convents, monasteries and schools 
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is not known definitely, or the ex- 
tent to which the non-charitable ac- 
tivities are taxed. 

As to the more direct levies on the 
purses of the Catholics they are 
small indeed. Easter, Christmas 
and Harvest “dues” are set by the 
people themselves according to their 
means. The suggested offerings 
made at the doors of Irish churches 
are in terms of pence. The build- 
ing of a new church may tax the as- 
sets of a community, but generally 
it is spread out over a long period, 
and the way made festive with par- 
ish football matches and dances. A 
cynical visitor in Ireland once re- 
marked that religion seemed to be 
the only cheap thing in the country, 
because it was the only one which 
could benefit by mass production. 

But though the cost of the Church 
in Ireland may not be known, there 
is no question of the extent of its in- 
fluence. It is the greatest single 
force in Ireland, and undoubtedly 
the thing of greatest importance to 
the world in general. It has not 
made saints of all the Irish, but they 
do strive consistently to reach the 
Christian ideal. The love and the 
fear of the Lord is in them. Ina 
world now adjusting itself to a new 
force and a new fear religion has 
an increased importance. The spir- 
ituality of Ireland may well be a 

guiding star to countries where the 
Cross is not so reverenced. 











“JOHN ROY CARLSON”: 
By JOHN 


N 1943 a book called Under Cover 
broke out like a rash in the book- 
stores of America. No one had ever 
heard of its author. Yet behind it 
exploded in the press, the maga- 
zines, the radio and in many pulpits 
a promotion drive of mysterious 
energy and before it had run its 
course the book sold not less than 
700,000 copies. 

Its theme was that America was 
crawling with subversive organiza- 
tions with the general aim of driv- 
ing America in the direction of Fas- 
cism. Its pretension was that the 
author had spent several years 
prowling in the underground pas- 
sages of bundists and treasonable 
gangsters, exposing himself to many 
perils while collecting evidence of 
dark conspiracies against America 
and democracy. 

The book turned out to be a very 
prosperous enterprise. And now the 
publishers have brought out an- 
other volume from the same irre- 
sponsible hand. This one is called 
The Plotters.» Once again the same 
strident voices are promoting it 
like a quack medicine product. 

The author signs himself John 
Roy Carlson. His real name, he has 
admitted under pressure, is Avedis 
Arthur Derounian. Actually it is 
Avedis Boghos Derounian. He has 
at times performed under at least 
fifteen different aliases. However, 
his names are of small importance 
here save as a mere routine item in 
identifying the author of the book 
under discussion. I have no inten- 
tion of dignifying this latest book, 

1 New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $3.50. 
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The Plotters, as a literary produc- 
tion by reviewing it. Its most ar- 
dent booster among the reviewers 
has: had to confess that it is very 
badly written. The style is ado- 
lescent, stumbling along with gawky 
and jerky steps, sometimes bom- 
bastic, at times silly, as when the 
“author” assumes the role of the 
philosopher. Always it is about as 
interesting as a telephone directory. 

It is not so much a book as a re- 
pository of calumny into which com- 
mentators, Red and pink, may dip 
for smear material. I propose to ex- 
amine it here for what it is, merely 
one aspect of that war of defama- 
tion which is being waged to dis- 
credit every critic’ of the Roosevelt 
foreign policies. The important 
subject for us is not the book itself 
but the light it throws upon the new 
technique of political controversy. 
If a senator or a congressman or po- 
litical leader or editor or writer lifts 
his voice against any of the policies 
of the Roosevelt regime, particular- 
ly its pro-Russian policies, he must 
be covered at once with suspicions 
of his loyalty. Thus he is himself 
discredited and all others who medi- 
tate following his example are in- 
timidated into silence. For even 
strong men will shrink from the 
odium of being branded as seditious 
during a war. 

The technique is simple. It is 
based upon the artful use of a few 
words. The words are “pro-fas- 
cist,” “anti-semitic,” “nationalist” 
and “isolationist.” It all began with 
the Communists. They defined fas- 
cism as anti-communism. Thus 
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whoever opposed communism was 
called fascist. In this country the 
formula was extended. Hitler was 
the arch anti-semitic. Whoever, 
therefore, was pro-fascist was 
branded here as anti-semitic. And 
similarly whoever was anti-semitic 
was called a fascist. 

Whoever opposed American in- 
tervention in the war before Pearl 
Harbor was called an isolationist, 
although many of the leaders in the 
movement to stay out of the war 
were lifelong workers for the cause 
of international co-operation, the 
League of Nations and even a world 
organization. After we got into the 
War, the word “nationalist” was 
used as a term of opprobrium 
which, without much reference to 
its root meaning, was applied to 
anybody who insisted on giving too 
much attention to the interests of 
the United States. Ultimately all 
these words became almost inter- 
changeable and all critics of the 
Roosevelt policies were called pro- 
fascist, anti-semitic, isolationists 
and nationalists. The effectiveness 
of this device lay in the obvious 
fact that while this country was at 
war no American wanted to be 
branded as a friend of the enemy 
however untrue the charge might 
be. Hence he could be intimidated 
into silence when he beheld other 
men, who believed as he did, cov- 
ered with the odium of disloyalty. 

It is not easy to describe the men 
behind this whole movement. It 
would not be true to say that in this 
country it has been used exclusively 
by the Communists. The war played 
some queer tricks upon our political 
groupings. There were many men 
who were passionately for the war 
but for a variety of different, and 
often hostile, reasons. The Com- 
munists, after the German attack on 
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Russia, wanted America in to save 
Russia, The British wanted Amer- 
ica in for purely British reasons. 
The New Dealers worked for inter- 
vention for reasons of their own. 
There were many other racial and 
religious groups that were moved 
by their own special interests. No 
fair-minded man can fail to under- 
stand that these various special mo- 
tives were quite natural and human 
urges. But all of these groups, how- 
ever different their reasons, found 
themselves collaborating for a com- 
mon purpose filled with high emo- 
tional content. 

The smear campaign, therefore, 
might be said to be the work of that 
strange alliance which grew up here 
between Communists and certain re- 
actionary capitalist elements along 
with other groups covering every 
color in the political spectrum but 
united first for war and then for the 
several dividends they sought out of 
the war. This common collabora- 
tion of various groups made for a 
kind of camaraderie between them 
all for the duration of the attack 
and had the very natural effect of 
producing in many minds a toler- 
ance for the Communist and his 
methods. Hence we became famil- 
iar with a large number of active 
people who were singing the same 
song as the Communists, marching 
in the same ranks, cheering the 
same objectives and hating the 
same people. And for the moment 
they became indistinguishable and, 
without all being aware of it, came 
to exist after a while in a kind of 
pink mist which confused them and 
blinded them to the direction in 
which they were going. 

However, it is this condition 
which has led many people to be 
labeled as Communists who are 
merely Communist tools. The thing 
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that makes the burglar dangerous 
is the revolver in his hand. The 
thing that makes the Red danger- 
ous here is the well-meaning or ill- 
meaning non-Communist tool who 
allows the Red conspirator to use 
him and to do what the Communist 
alone could not do. And in the case 
of this fellow Carlson, who for the 
moment appears as a “writer,” he 
is no more than a blunderbuss in 
the hands of other groups. 

One brigade in this strange alli- 
ance, of course, was that small col- 
lection of revolutionary intellectu- 
als who loudly disclaim any Com- 
munist affiliations. They affect an 
amused contempt for our political 
and economic system in America 
and an equally majestic scorn for 
the socialism of the Norman Thomas 
school. They insist they are not 
Communists, but they are to be 
found in agreement with Commu- 
nist objectives more often than not. 
They want Russia to have the atom 
bomb. They want MacArthur out 
of Japan to open the way for Red 
infiltration. They want Chiang Kai- 
shek to “unite” with the Commu- 
nists. They are for Tito. They are 
for the new Red Poland. They are 
for billions for Stalin. They turn 
their fire, in American magazines 
and on the radio where they had 
been numerously entrenched, upon 
every writer or official who dares to 
criticize Russia. 

But, of course they are not Com- 
munists! What matters it what 
name they use? By their line ye 
shall know them. Many of them are 
young. Some of them earn excel- 
lent livings as they float in the pink 
penumbra that surrounds the 
Great Red Sun. It is difficult to fol- 
low them. Sometimes they criticize 
the “American” Communist Party. 
That is because some of them sided 
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with the Fosterites when Browder 
was in and others sided with the 
Browderites when Foster was in. 

The chief weakness of this group 
is that it has no fixed philosophy 
either of politics, economics or 
ethics. It is fascinated by the phe- 
nomenon of change and the intel- 
lectual prestige which accrues to 
those who sneer at existing institu- 
tions. The Communists with whom 
they fraternize, however, do have a 
positive philosophy and a program 
and an appropriate maneuver for 
every occasion. As each new situa- 
tion arises the Communist, who 
knows precisely where he is going, 
has a definite prescription which he 
has no difficulty imposing on these 
airy wanderers. He knows what to 
do and they do not. He has no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in infecting their 
uncertain minds with his certainty. 
They drift from one position to an- 
other under the impact of these 
urges from their Red allies, re- 
strained, at intervals, when the Red 
prescription runs afoul of their in- 
terests and their appetites. But as 
they can avow with fervor that they 
are not Communists, they make 
perfect tools for their hardier allies 
who as a matter of strategy prefer 
to remain in the background. 

It is out of this morass of special 
economic, class and national inter- 
ests, along with this vague intel- 
lectualism that this plague of vili- 
fication has arisen to bedevil politi- 
cal controversy during the last eight 
years. And nowhere is the origin 
of this pest-more apparent than in 
the two projects in defamation rep- 
resented by the two books by Carl- 
son. 

Carlson, himself, is a mere inci- 
dent in the enterprise. He is an em- 
ployee of an organization known as 
the Friends of Democracy operated 














by the Rev. Leon M. Birkhead and 
the detective story writer Rex Stout. 
The Friends of Democracy is one of 
half a dozen similar organizations 
which perform on the Smear Front, 
reducing all questions of political 
policy in which it is interested to 
terms of treason, disloyalty, sedi- 
tion, anti-semitism and so on. I 
have dealt at length with this sub- 
ject elsewhere. Here I am con- 
cerned merely with this latest book 
—The Plotters—and that merely as 
an exhibit. 

In the first book, Under Cover, the 
chief focus of the attack was anti- 
semitism. Almost all else—anti- 
communism, seditious conduct, etc. 
—was woven around this central 
theme. In the latest volume the 
author and his managers turn to 
new markets. The bloom is off the 
rose for those who prospered so 
well defending the Communists and 
Russia. Also some of the Jewish 
groups are beginning to understand 
the injury that has been done them 
by these sinister champions. Hence 
we find Carlson turning to the Cath- 
olics and the young veterans for 
clients. 

Nothing, however, reveals his 
fundamental political identity and 
insincerity better than the chapters 
on the veterans, the Catholics and 
the Communists. Carlson went 
around the country under various 
aliases gathering information about 
veterans groups which he could 
have gotten quite as easily by writ- 
ing a few letters. Of course, in the 
order of human nature, veteran or- 
ganizations representing all sorts 
of objectives—good and bad—are 
bound to appear. He names a num- 
ber of them which are small, un- 
important and ephemeral. There 
are several, however, which he calls 
the Big Five which seem to divide 
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the veteran world among them. 
They are the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Veterans of World War 
II., the Disabled Veterans Commit- 
tee and the American Veterans 
Committee. 

Of course he doesn’t like the 
American Legion. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are a little better be- 
cause, he says, they lean somewhat 
more to internationalism. The Vet- 
erans of World War II. he thinks 
are clear of “behind-the-scenes 
manipulators.” The Disabled Vet- 
erans Committee is all right because 
it limits itself to care of the wound- 
ed vets. But the organization that 
satisfies him completely is the 
American Veterans Committee. This 
is headed by his friend Mr. Charles 
G. Bolte, a young writer who when 
Carlson’s book was published out- 
did himself in boosting it under the 
guise of a book review in The New 
York Times. 

The question that rises to the 
mind, however, is—what are these 
organizations doing in a book called 
The Plotters? Is the American Le- 
gion a plot of some sort? Is an or- 
ganization that takes its stand on 
what it believes to be orthodox 
American institutions — however 
outmoded they may be in the phil- 
osophy of the Pink revolutionists— 
to be considered as engaged in a 
plot? The Veterans League, with 
only 2,500 members, is denounced 
as a “catch-all for anti-Stalinists.” 
Is a veteran who joins other veter- 
ans to fight Stalinism a plotter? A 
plotter against what? There are 
some of these small veterans or- 
ganizations that make a chief point 
of opposition to the closed shop 
and to those vicious labor practices 
which have brought organized labor 
into disfavor lately. A loyal Amer- 
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ican citizen might take one side or 
the other of this argument. But is 
the political party and the veteran 
group which supports the present 
labor set-up a loyal citizen while the 
veteran who opposes them is a plot- 
ter? 

In any case, aside from the so- 
called Big Five, the veteran groups 
under fire are small and feeble. 
However, it is a point of the first 
significance that Carlson’s unstinted 
approval should fall on the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee. For it is 
this group which is most open to 
criticism on the standard which he 
sets—namely the presence of “be- 
hind-the-scenes influences” and of 
plotters in its ranks. 

This is only incidentally a veter- 
ans organization. It is rather a 
movement to herd the veterans be- 
hind the fragments of the left flank 
of the New Deal. It has proclaimed 
a platform which is an undisguised 
political platform not distinguish- 
able from the platform of the Com- 
munist-dominated American Labor 
Party. Veterans have a right to or- 
ganize for this or any other pur- 
pose. But what makes this group 
most in need of watching is the 
presence of “those behind-the- 
scenes influences” who may be truly 
called plotters—namely the secret 
Communist borers whose tactics 
have become so familiar. We need 
remain in no doubt about this. One 
of its organizers is young Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., who in a recent 
speech said of the AVC: 


“The Commies moved in and 
from an inspiring group of young 
Americans, we became a tattered 
and torn group of young Americans, 
bewildered and confused by lies and 
tactics thrown at us by others who 
would not admit they were Commu- 
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nists but who at every turn of the 
road hewed to the Daily Worker 
line.” 


Yet it is this “tattered and torn 
group of young Americans, bewild- 
ered and confused by the lies and 
tactics of the Communists” which 
is singled out for the unstinted 
praise of Carlson and his employ- 
ers. 

Carlson realizes the need for purg- 
ing himself of his Commie taint. 
Hence he throws in a chapter on the 
Communists in which he mildly taps 
their wrists. He makes it plain, 
however, that while he is not.a Com- 
munist, he is against Red-baiting. 
One may oppose Communists but 
the moment you openly attack them 
you are a Red-baiter. More than 
once he brackets “Red-and-Labor 
Baiters,” as if they were the same 
thing. It is all right to oppose Sen- 
ator Wheeler or Senator Walsh or 
Senator Taft and smear them as 
fascists or anti-semites or worse, 
but one must disagree—if at all— 
with the Communists softly and 
under one’s breath or he is a Red- 
baiter. 

Incidentally, there is a facet of 
the concerted scandalous perver- 
sion of the book review as a weapon 
of book promotion in connection 
with this volume. Mr. Charles G. 
Bolte, whose Communist - ridden 
American Veterans Committee is 
extolled by Carlson, returns the 
favor with a book review in The 
New York Times in which he makes 
as disgraceful a misstatement as I 
have ever seen in a newspaper 
which usually tries to guard its re- 
view section. He says, “The plans 
and tactics of the Communists re- 
ceive a thorough and devastating 
going-over.” It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a man who had read this 
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chapter could make such an out- 
rageous statement. 

In the previous book Under 
Cover, Carlson specialized in de- 
fending Jewish groups. His service 
consisted in naming a large number 
of distinguished and honorable 
Americans and holding them up as 
anti-semitic. It was a very question- 
able service. For what was he say- 
ing but this—that anti-semitism 
could claim among its adherents and 
promoters this list of eminent per- 
sons—an endorsement for this dis- 
reputable social nostrum which 
anti-semitism could not obtain if it 
had a million dollars to spend for 
buying testimonials. 

In this latest book The Plotters 
he stands forth as the defender of 
the Catholics. He traveled around 
looking for anti-Catholic groups. 
He has named about a dozen. He 
has found a small-bore preacher 
who will send you a subscription to 
his little magazine and a license to 
preach anti-Catholicism for $6. He 
has located another sect which at- 
tacks the Pope and which calls it- 
self the Anglo-Saxon British Israel 
Movement and insists that the An- 
glo-Saxons are the true Jews while 
the Jews are mere impostors. He 
names a few others somewhat more 
imposing. But he has gone to a 
great deal of trouble for nothing. 
He could, with a little patience, a 
little letter writing and without 
leaving his home have located 
scores, even hundreds of groups 
that are anti-Catholic. 

There is nothing new in this. 
What is new is that it is dwindling. 
It is not a crime in this country to 
be anti-Catholic. There is no law re- 
quiring anyone to love a Catholic. 
It would be a better world if all in- 
tolerance among all people could be 
swept out of our national life. In- 
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tolerance is a by-product of igno- 
rance. As men of all religions get 
closer to each other and learn more 
about each other their suspicions 
diminish and their intolerances 
vanish. Let us hope the process 
will continue here. It has certainly 
been interrupted for the moment by 
fellows like Carlson and his employ- 
ers who have been fishing in these 
dark streams of religious divisions 
to promote their ideological and po- 
litical enterprises. 

As for the Catholics, the best de- 
fense in the long run is to behave 
themselves in the community, to 
conduct themselves in such a way 
as to invite the respect of their 
neighbors. The Catholic Church, I 
am sure, will not welcome the vol- 
unteer efforts of the Carlsons to 
punish people who do not like Cath- 
olics in order to force them to ex- 
change their hatred for love by 
threatening them with social os- 
tracism at the hands of Carlson’s 
smear apparatus. Indeed I can im- 
agine nothing to be avoided more 
than to have fellows like Carlson 
taking up the cudgels for the Cath- 
olic groups or any other religious 
groups that may be the targets of 
intolerance. 

However, we may well suspect 
the sincerity of his solicitude. He 
has singled out a small number of 
non-Catholic groups who still cher- 
ish some old-fashioned suspicions 
of American Catholics, but has dealt 
softly with the Communists—the 
most malignant enemy the Catholic 
Church has. 

Why, in his wanderings, did he 
not get around to Kenneth Leslie 
and the Protestant, a magazine 
masquerading falsely under the 
name of the Protestant groups? Why 
did he omit this crowd which spent 
most of its time defaming the Cath- 
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olic Church and extolling the glories 
of Soviet Russia? This was a really 
dangerous group for they were able 
to pay for full-page advertisements 
in numerous American newspapers 
and by their fraudulent pretensions 
induce over 1,100 reputable clergy- 
men to sponsor them. The Prot- 
estant, whose editors, Kenneth Les- 
lie, Pierre Van Passen and Joseph 
Brainin, have been among his most 
industrious boosters, gets no men- 
tion from Carlson. 

In his chapter on Catholicism he 
is outraged especially at a certain 
ex-priest, a “former Roman,” who 
has taken to baiting the Catholics. 
This is a little surprising from an 
employee of the Rev. Leon M. Birk- 
head—head of the Friends of Dem- 
ocracy—who once brought to his 
church in Kansas City Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, a notorious Catholic-baiting 
ex-priest who occupied Birkhead’s 
rostrum for three weeks while he 
was acting as the editor of an athe- 
ist magazine and aiding Halde- 
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mann-Julius to pour out millions of 
Little Blue Books attacking religion. 
This is a free country and men have 
a right to print such literature. I 
am merely surprised that the em- 
ployee of the preacher who spon- 
sored McCabe and collaborated with 
Haldemann-Julius should be so dis- 
turbed at the activities of a far less 
virulent and less effective enemy of 
the Church. And I am still more 
astonished that as Carlson looked 
about him for the enemies of re- 
ligion he did not see before him this 
same Rev. Leon Birkhead, his em- 
ployer, who had written so much 
in denunciation of religious min- 
isters and religious people of all sects 
and creeds, and who looked upon re- 
ligions as something that made the 
good man bad and the bad man 
worse. 

The Plotters is a last attempt to 
tap this once prosperous market. 
There are many encouraging signs 
that the market is about to suffer at 
least a temporary depression. 


IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM HURSON 


(Died, a prisoner of war, in the Dutch East Indies) 


By ‘MICHAEL McLAVERTY 


AST time I saw him at the sea he loved 
Where on the sands of a summer day 
He lay browned and bronzed, and toyed 
With showery grains of glinting sand 
That fingering fell from handsome hand 
To mold a child’s model mountainy land— 
Like thoughts they were that followed fast: 
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Of miming murmuring children in a school 

And he in rule: “That is all I ask 

When I return,” he said, 

And raised his head to mark a gull 

Are on the wing and swing and glide 

To the thinning thin-lipped tide. 

Then he rose and dusted hands and swung his arms 

And ran to where the gull with lifted 

Wet-webbed feet threads the bright-spread air. 

I watched him make the sign of Christ on head 

And breast, and then with zest sudge 

The sea that combed his body as a wind a tree, 

And toss his head and sideways turn, and crawl and trudge— 
The gleaming coulter of his hand plowing the meadow of the sea 
And scattering wide the weightless foam 

That lined the wedging furrows’ loam. 


And now he’s dead: “Died without priest,” ’tis sighed, 
And as I walk these banks he loved in spring 

I pray for him. I see the peewit’s eggs that he a out 
(Bend over and fist his moisted breath 

For fear the bird forsake her unhatched young). 
Nearby, the sea that fused our mutual memory, 
Shoulders and shrugs and hoists and heaves 

Against the eaves of ragged rocks 

That shelter well the sea-birds’ scattered flocks. 

Ah! how he must have watched the unkind tropic sun 
Strike monstrance from the run of waves 

That rose like newly-mounded graves, 

Or, at evening, saw the rising breath 

From damp-rice fields—and yearn for home: 

For the saddles of Mourne mounted with mist 

And huddling to the coast. 


In summer—on the sunny sands once more 

Bathers browned and bronzed throng the shore, 

And as I see their fresh-cut wounds on flesh of sea 
My mind is mapped with gaps of raw-edged vacancy. 














THE CITY OF ST. FINBAR 


By WILLIAM 


6¢¢ ‘ORK is the loveliest city in the 

world. Anybody who doesn’t 
agree with me either was not born 
there or is prejudiced.” 

So far so good. But the trouble 
is that it doesn’t go far enough. 
The author of Lovely Is the Lee 
has been guilty of a grave sin of 
omission in not stressing the intel- 
lectual and spiritual aspects of the 
City of St. Finbar. To be sure, Mr. 
Gibbings does say that “it would be 
easy to compile a list of famous 
men, saints, prelates, scientists, ar- 
tists, statesmen, who were born in 
the city and county of Cork. ... It 
would be easy, too, to compile a list 
of Cork women who in the more 
orthodox walks of life have achieved 
distinction, especially in literature.” 
But he goes on to say that he “would 
rather tell of three who, by less con- 
ventional roads, reached fame.” 
The first, it seems, was the only 
woman ever to become a Free- 
mason; the second became Empress 
of Morocco; and the third became a 
pirate! If that is what is meant by 
“fame,” may God help the City-by- 
the-Lee! 

I admit frankly that some splen- 
did Corkonians have been Protes- 
tants, but it is hardly fair to expect 
them to appreciate the true flavor 
of one of the world’s most Catholic 
cities. With their prejudiced back- 
ground and lack of faith, how, in 
the name of Heaven, could they do 
such a thing? They would be far 
better off in Bandon “where the pigs 
are Protestant.” And, mind you, I 
say this with complete tolerance, 
as the son of an English Protestant 
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and the husband of a Scottish Pres- 
byterian. 

I am quite aware of the fact that 
Shandon Steeple and St. Finbar’s 
Cathedral are Protestant structures, 
but, unfortunately, they were put 
up a long time after St. Patrick in- 
troduced Presbyterianism to Cork. 
If you don’t mind, we prefer the 
graceful Capuchin Spire of the Holy 
Trinity, the dignified Gothic Tower 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral, and the 
magnificent Portico of the Domini- 
can Church which, as Macaulay 
says of our Court House, is worthy 
of a place in the High Street of 
Oxford. These represent the real 
Cork—Catholic Cork—with none of 
your heretical infiltrations. 

I find it improbable that the 
truth, hidden from the world for 
fifteen centuries, should have sud- 
denly been revealed to a _ select 
group of Corkonians in compara- 
tively recent times. The Tudors 
and Stuarts and Cromwell were 
most careful to steal the names of 
our Irish saints as well as our 
church lands and churches. In- 
deed, we are under a special debt 
of gratitude to the last of the 
Tudors, Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 
She was a great success as a queen. 

We have been taught by excellent 
masters—the Augustinians, the Do- 
minicans, and the Capuchins. We 
are the true spiritual children of 
the Hell-fire Candidate from Hippo, 
the Dumb Ox, and the Poor Little 
Man of Assisi. Faith is the very 
essence of our being and we see 
no necessity for arguing about it. 
Though we are said to have the 

















keenest theological minds in Eu- 
rope, we are utterly bored by spir- 
jtual gymnastics and ecclesiastical 
militarism. We are not partial to 
“Onward Christian Soldiers”; we 
prefer “Abide With Me.” Perhaps 
this explains why there are no 
Jesuits in Cork. These admirable 
gentlemen, geared to fight heresy, 
must feel like fish out of water in 
a community where the Faith is in- 
stinctive and the potatoes are Cath- 
olic. Still, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the valiant and reckless 
sons of the Soldier Saint have on 
occasion stormed our ramparts and 
picked our brains with the inevita- 
ble result that the ablest men in the 
Irish Province of the Society of 
Jesus are Corkonians. 

“Who is the patron saint of 
Cork?” I asked a party of boys 
whom I met on their way home from 
school. They were Cork lads to the 
marrow, and the one who replied to 
my question had a wealth of Mun- 
ster fun in his big, blue eyes, and 
the Munster music in his soft and 
mellow speech. “St. Finbar is the 
patron saint of the Irish part of 
Cork,” he said, “but the King of 
England is the patron saint of the 
shoneens.” 

So! Cork is still “rebel” and the 
memory of the saint is still green 
by the Lee. It is so over most of 
Southern Munster. The chief rea- 
son for this is that in South Mun- 
ster the people are still in touch 
with the past. The survival of the 
Irish language has kept alive the 
ancient history of the land, and 
hence the names of the men who 
made that history have a meaning 
and force for posterity. Thank 
God for Thomas MacCurtain and 
Terence MacSwiney! They saw 
“His blood upon the rose.” 

Finbar was trained for the re- 
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ligious life from his earliest youth. 
He spent some time in Rome, and 
was a disciple of Gregory the Great. 
He founded various monasteries be- 
fore he came to Cork. One of them 
was at Gougane Barra. This mon- 
astery was built on the isle which 
Callanan has handed down to fame 
in immortal verse: 


“Oh, where is the dwelling in val- 
ley or highland 
So meet for a bard as this lone 
little island?” 


A dwelling “meet for a bard” and 
meet for a saint as well, as Finbar 
showed because in it the soul could 
lift itself over the world by high and 
holy contemplation, and feel itself 
in the presence of God. The saint 
spent several years here, meditat- 
ing, planning, preparing himself for 
the work before him. Then he went 
down to Corcaigh, and founded his 
school to which students flocked 
from far and near, and around 
which a city soon began to rise. 
The School of Cork, founded by St. 
Finbar, was the most famous scho- 
lastic center in Munster. Many of 
the most eminent teachers of the 
seventh and eighth centuries were 
its alumni. 

If there were nothing else to 
make Cork famous, it would be im- 
mortalized in its world-renowned 
leader, Theobald Mathew, who 
taught his fellow-citizens the ex- 
tremely difficult but entirely ad- 
mirable art of bending the elbow a 
little more gently. He had the sim- 
plicity of genius and the constancy 
of all virtue that is heroic. You will 
seldom see it stated that much of 
the might of the O’Connell move- 
ment was due to Father Mathew. 
Yet such is the plain historical 
truth. The temperance which the 








Cork priest preached and fostered 
bred moral strength and self-re- 
spect, and when the clarion voice of 
O’Connell sounded the rally of the 
men of Ireland, they hastened to 
him in millions—millions of tem- 
perate, vertebrate, manly men. And, 
alas! when the supreme moment 
came, those millions of men were 
told that liberty was not worth a 
drop of blood. 

In no place is Father Mathew’s 
memory held dearer than in Cork 
City. Gallant knight and gentle- 
man, saintly and rational priest, 
there you stand in the very center 
of our fair city with outstretched 
hand in benediction of your faith- 
ful followers. You have built up a 
monument more lasting than bronze 
in the hearts of your countrymen. 


“Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee; air, 
earth, and skies; 

There’s not a breathing of the com- 
mon wind 

That will forget thee; thou hast 
great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and Cork’s unconquerable 
mind.” 


The subtlety of Cork wit is pro- 
verbial. A suspicious American 
friend of mine—all Americans are 
suspicious—once asked an old Cork 
woman whether the article she was 
trying to sell him was really made 
out of bog-oak. The reply was 
typical: “I buys it for bog-oak, and 
I sells it for bog-oak.” What ex- 
quisite casuistry! Unbeknownst to 
herself, the old girl was an excel- 
lent philosopher and _ theologian. 
She was simply speaking the truth 
under a broad mental reservation in 
strict accordance with the best or- 
thodox teaching of the Angelic 
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Doctor. It seems that even the poor 
old women of Cork are instinctively 
saturated with Scholastic ethics, 
There can be only one explanation 
of such a phenomenon—proximity 
to the Blarney Stone. 

Americans are under the strange 
misapprehension that they can sell 
you anything, but they ought to go 
to Cork and take a few lessons in 
real salesmanship. The selling is 
mostly done by women, and any- 
thing that one of those Cork women 
fails to sell may be sent to the 
scrap-heap as a hopeless case. 

I saw a group of them one day 
eyeing me over their knitting and 
making humorous remarks about 
me parenthetically between their 
intoned advertisements of their re- 
spective goods. They chanted the 
praises of their socks and cradles 
and onions and fruit in the pleas- 
ant rhythm of Corkonian speech, 
and occasionally, out of the corners 
of their mouths, they made a joke 
at the expense of the man who had 
apparently lost himself. When I 
told them, as gallantly as possible, 
how much I admired them, there 
seemed to be a friendlier and more 
serious note in their voices. And 
when I left they shot darts of genial 
wit after me, all of which were well 
aimed. But there was no unkind- 
ness in any of them. Still, I would 
be very slow to provoke them. 

The quintessence of Irish wit is 
to be found in these delightful old 
crones. This is aptly illustrated by 
a story about one of them who hap- 
pened to be going up to Belfast to 
see her relatives in the Black North. 
When she arrived at the border she 
had to get out of the train to have 
her baggage examined. A dour 


Orange customs officer came up to 
her and demanded: “Have you got 
anything to declare?” “Not a thing 
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in the world,” said she sweetly. 
“Well, put out your baggage, I'll 
have to examine it.” So she did 
very obediently. “What have you 
got in that little bottle?” “Holy 
water from Lourdes,” said she. 
“Give it here to me.” Having pulled 
the cork and sniffed it, he ex- 
claimed: “Whisky it is!” “Glory 
be to God!” said she, “a miracle!” 

Shall I ever forget that fright- 
fully hot midsummer morning as I 
came out of Mass from the South 
Chapel? A poor old woman had 
just fainted and a crowd of sympa- 
thizers had gathered around her. 
Caritas Christi urget nos. “One of 
those present” whispered: “Give 
her a drop of brandy.” And the 
dear old lady, overhearing the re- 
mark from a state of semi-con- 
sciousness, immediately came back 
to life with the exclamation: “Oh! 
do, and make me take it!” The 
Lord Himself. must have smiled, 
with no apologies to Father Mathew. 

For once, to my great chagrin, I 
saw Cork wit outmatched and that 
by a Sassenach too! But it was not 
for long. “When that I was and a 
little tiny boy,” I used to spend 
most of my pocket money at the 
Opera House listening to the plays 
of my hero, Will Shakespeare, 
whom I loved and honored—and 
still do—on this side idolatry. It 
happened that Sir Frank Benson, 
the celebrated Shakespearean actor, 
was playing the part of Richard III. 
As he rushed on to Bosworth Field 
in desperation, abandoned by his 
friends, and declaimed in melodra- 
matic tones, “A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse!” a voice from 
the “gods” called out: “Will an ass 
do, sir?” Quick as a flash the King 


_ of England shot back: “Come round 


to the stage door and we'll see.” I 
felt as though I had been stabbed 
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through the heart by the infamous 
Crookback. 

However, on the very next night 
the tables were turned and Cork re- 
established her reputation for rep- 
artee in a remarkably original, if 
somewhat indelicate, manner. Ben- 
son was playing Othello to Lady 
Benson’s Desdemona and at that 
supremely dramatic moment when 
he reiterated “The handkerchief! 
The handkerchief! The handker- 
chief!” the same ethereal voice 
came out of the heaven in superb 
derision, “Ah! can’t you wipe your 
nose on your sleeve and go on with 
the play?” This time there was no 
retort from the footlights; in the 
uproar the curtain had to be 
dropped, the performance was de- 
clared over, and the audience 
walked out of the theater convulsed 
with the inextinguishable laughter 
of the “gods.” (Incidentally, let me 
say, after thirty years of teaching 
Shakespeare, that a lot of stuffy 
university professors are under the 
false impression that the world’s 
greatest poet and dramatist was of 
the schoolroom! He was not. He 
was of the playground, as all artists 
are.) 

“The cities of Ireland,” says D. L. 
Kelleher, “are very fortunate in the 
accessibility of the nearby hills. 
Cork has a hill, Gurranebraher, 
that has never been sufficiently cele- 
brated. I would make it compul- 
sory on every child born in Cork to 
take in the view from the top of 
that hill on half a dozen days of his 
school years, at least. Why? Well, 
for one thing it will give him a men- 
tal image, the value of which he will 
never fully realize. It will give him 
a point of comparison if ever he 
has to leave his native place and 
settle in some flatter and scenically 
less fortunate town. It may send 
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him out stamped with that touch of 
poetry that every man who ever saw 
the world from a radiant hill-top 
acquires.” 

Anyone who has seen Cork from 
the heights of Gurranebraher will 
readily agree with such an estimate. 
The City-by-the-Lee is indeed one 
of the loveliest spots on God’s earth. 
It is a left-handed compliment to 
speak of Cork as the Irish Venice, 
or the Irish Amsterdam. Cork is 
beautiful enough to stand alone 
amongst the cities by the sea and 
claim the admiration of the world 
on its own merits. It is peculiarly 
situated. Before reaching the city 
the Lee branches into two main 
channels, which meet again further 
on, thus forming an island. It was 
on this island that Cork was found- 
ed, and it is here that the heart of 
the city is still. 


“And, when she took unto herself a 
Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting 
Sea.” 


Besides the protection of the encir- 
cling streams, the island was gir- 
dled by walls during the Middle 
Ages. But, in modern times, Cork 
has stepped across both streams and 
spread itself along the outer shores 
and back into the valley and up the 
slopes of the hills. 

It would be difficult to surpass 
the exquisitely delicate beauty of 
the Lee from Sunday’s Well to 
Monkstown and Glenbrook and on 
to the world-renowned Cove of Cork. 
The river spreads itself out into 
broad lakes and narrows again into 
passages that leave no more than 
convenient room for navigation. 
There are bays and inlets and 
rounded headlands and _ islands. 
The shores are fringed with shady 
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trees which grow down to the 
water’s edge, and the low hills are 
a maze of woodlands, amidst which 
are set many attractive country 
homes. No wonder Spenser fell in 
love with the Lee and made it the 
subject of his matchless pen. I 
speak now of the poet, and not of 
the Elizabethan planter who se- 
cured pickings from the confiscated 
estates of the Earl of Desmond. 


“With deep affection, 
And recollection, 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In days of childhood, 
Fling around my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee.” 


This poem is known wherever the 
English language is spoken. While 
he was a student for the priesthood 
in the Irish College at Rome, there 
swept over Francis Sylvester Ma- 
hony one evening a wave of home- 
sickness for his native city of Cork 
beside the River Lee, and in the 
fading light he scribbled on the wall 
beside his bed “The Bells of Shan- 
don.” Critics to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the poem gives every 
true Corkonian a severe attack of 
nostalgia, especially. when he hap- 
pens to be thousands of miles away 
from the city of his birth. “A real- 
ly thoughtful examination of the 
poem,” say two literary gentle- 
men, “will reveal that we can take 
the experience only on our faith in 


















the sincerity of Mahony, the man.” 
They might have added: and on our 
faith in the sincerity of hundreds 
of thousands of Corkonians all over 
the world. 

But the literary gentlemen go 
into further depths: “He does not 
recreate the experience for us at 
all.” How egregiously absurd! 
How, for the love of the Lord, could 
two Louisiana State University pro- 
fessors,: who know little or noth- 
ing about Cork, appreciate such a 
poem? If poetry be “the utterance 
of emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity,” as Wordsworth says it is, this 
poem has certainly accomplished 
its purpose. The critics might just 
as well point out the technical im- 
perfections of Byron, or better still, 
of Browning, and miss the whole 
point of the poetry — the inspira- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, I am not through 
with the Southern gentlemen yet. 
“Why should the poem have been 
so popular as it has been? It is in- 
cluded in the Oxford Book of Vic- 
torian Verse.” Dear me! How in- 
teresting! When they discover that 
it has also an honored place in the 
Oxford Book of English Verse they 
will, no doubt, like the sheep that 
they are, conclude that it must be a 
great poem because, forsooth, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch says so. We 
are in a sorry plight, indeed, if we 
have to go to the University of Huey 
Long for an appreciation of “The 
Bells of Shandon.” 

Many a time and oft did Captain 
Thomas Tucker of Devon sail into 
the beautiful Cove of Cork — “To 
Safe Harbor.” He must have loved 
it dearly or he would not have 
adopted it for life. Indeed, he loved 
it so much that he wanted to em- 


1 Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry, 
Pp. 220-4. 
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brace the Faith of its people. He 
saw true Christianity in action. That 
is what Cork can do even to an Eng- 
lish Protestant. But it: was not to 
be. One fateful day he sailed out of 
Cork Harbor on what he meant to 
be his last voyage, never to return. 
The irony of it! God rest his soul! 
But if he were alive today, I am sure 
he would smile tolerantly at hear- 
ing his Irish son, full of Fenian 
blood, say to him: 


“But whisht! you come from Devon, 
While I come from the sod.” 


Yes, indeed, lovely is the City-by- 
the-Lee—lovely in its picturesque 
beauty, lovely in its wit and intel- 
ligence, but, above all, lovely in its 
undying loyalty for fifteen hundred 
years to the pure, unadulterated 
teaching of its Divine Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
cead mille failthe—a hundred thou- 
sand welcomes to Cork’s own town 
and God’s own people, to the City 
of St. Finbar, of Blessed Thaddeus 
MacCarthy, of Theobald Mathew, of 
Nano Nagle, and of Mary Aiken- 
head! Meanwhile: 


“Oh, Lee of the blossoms, flow on, 
love, and make me 

Your singer, your servant, and when 
death will take me 

The dream and the song will be 
flashing and calling, 

Whatever the wind and tide, rising 
or falling.” 


Pius XII. is the only Pope who 
has ever visited Arizona. I have only 
one objection to His Holiness—he is 
not a Corkonian. In spite of it, 
though, he seems to be a pretty 
good Catholic. 

Adios! And beannacht leat! 











FOR THE MARGARET SANGERS 


By SitsTER MARY CATHERINE, O.S.U. 


TORTURED head, 
O wounds, fed from the furnace of His heart, 

O fevered hands and feet, 
How was it mine to view them? 
How mine to see His mother standing there 
Striving with our poor love to slake 
Those parchéd lips, 
That bitter, blackened tongue? 
And still He drank ... 
And still He cried for more... 
And when our hearts were emptied all, 
To me she turned in eager, hopeless quest: 
“Is there not more? 
Where are the children? 
Have they not love to bring?” 


Some other lips, not mine, were iron to answer, 
“They were unborn.” 


I saw her look, as though all love were slain. 

I heard His cry that plumbed eternity. 

And then there was no burning any more, 

Nor light, nor vision, 

But only darkness and a lone Man wailing... . 
Somewhere . . . on a tree. 

















A DESPAIRING PATRIOT 


By Rospert INGRIM 


HEN a tyrant seizes power, his 

opponents must quickly deter- 
mine how they must behave. To 
fight him openly would mean death 
or at least imprisonment; not every- 
one is a hero and martyr. Is it per- 
missible to be a “collaborator”? Is 
there a moral obligation to “see it 
through” at home? The rules that 
you shall not serve the tyrant and 
that you shall not emigrate are 
often incompatible. He who vio- 
lates both can be sure of being ma- 
ligned abroad and at home. Her- 
mann Rauschning, author of Time 
of Delirium, did violate both in 
succession and is, therefore, treated 
by most of his fellow-writers as an 
owl is treated by the day-birds when 
it ventures into the sunshine. He 
trespassed in both cases conspicu- 
ously because he served Hitler as 
National Socialist President of the 
Free City of Danzig and then, after 
his emigration, told tales out of 
school. That he incurred the hatred 
of the national socialists, goes with- 
out saying. But even anti-Hitler 
Germans resented Rauschning’s ac- 
tivity abroad because, once Ger- 
many was engaged in a life and 
death struggle, foreign weapons 
against Hitler were also weapons 
against his native land. Germans 
in exile blamed him for having been 
a national socialist before his po- 
litical conversion. Among these 
critics were quite a few who would 
have been national socialists them- 
selves if Hitler’s race laws had not 
excluded them. Americans who 
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have no ax to grind would do well 
to realize that Rauschning, by his 
writings, atoned for his initial er- 
rors. He certainly did more against 
Hitler than for him. 

The habit adopted by many book 
reviewers of questioning an author’s 
personal character and motives. 
instead of presenting and dis- 
cussing his ideas is hardly ethical. 
Yet to examine the man in the au- 
thor is a legitimate endeavor of lit- 
erary research. Unbiased persons 
who are more interested in Rausch- 
ning himself than in what he has 
to say, ought to read his books, 
especially his latest. It is by no 
means a personal apologia. It re- 
veals him as a type which one must 
know if one wants to understand 
Germany’s recent history. Rausch- 
ning is a good German—and I think 
he will be a good American. (I 
agree with Benjamin Franklin’s 
adage that an undutiful daughter 
does not make a faithful wife. Im- 
migrants who profess to hate their 
native land will hardly love their 
adopted country.) Rauschning is a 
well-read and educated German 
with a cosmopolitan mind. He is 
also of a meditative disposition, 
and here the trouble begins. 

Taking him as a specimen, we 
learn to understand why the Ger- 
mans, one of the most gifted and 
efficient races, have had such a 
luckless history. Anglo-Saxon horse 
sense tends to simplify human 
and international relations; German - 
brooding tends to complicate them. 

How did Rauschning, the gentle- 
man-farmer and cattle - breeder, 
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equipped with a military, musical 
and historical education, how did 
he stumble into politics and into a 
party whose odor should have of- 
fended him from the outset? In 
the last years of the Weimar Re- 
public, the periodical Die Tat, pub- 
lished by Diederichs at Jena, was 
the organ of a small group of 
literati, mostly belonging to the so- 
called post-war generation, who, 
with undeniable skill, prepared the 
German intelligentsia for the na- 


. tional socialist revolution. Driven 


by personal ambition, these men 
acted in bad faith. They under- 
stood the situation; they knew that, 
given another two years, Chancel- 
lor Heinrich Bruening’s heroic de- 
flationary policy would set Germany 
on the path of economic, and there- 
fore also political, recovery. How- 
ever, they wanted to ride to power 
on the wave of nationalist and so- 
cialist impatience. They despised 
Hitler’s army of ruffians but hoped 
to become its officers. The style 
they used in their paper was never 
vulgar. On the contrary, it was 
scholarly in an obscure way—just 
the sort of language that appeals to 
German intellectuals who are with- 
out political education and experi- 
ence. How deep, they said. In its 
pages were found trade and cur- 
rency and budget statistics, grouped 
with devilish cleverness to prepare 
the way for an acceptance of a na- 
tional socialist revolution. There 
was a brand new terminology, Latin 
and Greek, which was most impres- 
sive. But the whole thing was pure 
poison. The gullible German who 
read it felt hopeless and depressed. 
His reaction was: we are in a 
prison; the walls are closing in on 
us; we must storm against them; we 
must burst our bonds. 

The personal fate of these evil 
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men is not important. One of them, 
Giselher Wirsing, who wrote badly, 
became an editor-in-chief. Another 
one, who wrote well, was married 
to a Jewish lady who hinted that, 
in spite of her, he was bound to be- 
come Hitler’s foreign minister. He 
was not. But the Tat had an im- 
mense influence. One of its victims 
was Dr. Hermann Rauschning. His 
new book shows more clearly than 
his previous one, why this was in- 
evitable. He could not have been 
an editor of the Tat because his mo- 
tives were pure. But the Tat was 
aimed at him and his like. 


Of Rauschning’s numerous books, 
the one that should have made the 
strongest impression in the free 
world was doubtless The Revolu- 
tion of Nihilism. Unlike leftist 
refugees who misled the world by 
picturing Hitler as a clown, Rausch- 
ning revealed the true character of 
national socialism. Having wit- 
nessed Hitler’s nihilistic raging 
against his own people, his final de- 
cision in December, 1944, to coun- 
ter-attack in the West instead of 
in the East, who can doubt that 
Rauschning’s analysis was right? 
Alas, his timely warning went un- 
heeded. Lord Halifax persisted in 
his belief that it was possible to do 
business with totalitarians. Very 
significantly, Rauschning’s greatest 
success was Hitler Speaks (pub- 
lished in America under the awk- 
ward title of The Voice of Destruc- 
tion). This was light and palatable 
stuff, and it opened many eyes. I 
heard even Anthony Eden quote 
from it—after he had succeeded in 
driving Mussolini into Hitler’s arms. 

In his latest book, Rauschning, 
as in his first one, is again the host 
who, if you want an apple, invites 
you to pick it from a tree top. You 
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have to climb if you insist on eating 
it but it is worth the trouble. Clear 
arrangement is not the quality which 
puts this work in the class of the 
Book of Jeremias. Parts 1 and 3 are 
devoted to the world’s present pre- 
dicament, and, quite unsystemati- 
cally, wedged in between; the two, 
are almost two hundred pages de- 
scribing the “dissolution of western 
civilization.” Possibly, the pub- 
lisher insisted on having something 
more topical than an account of 
western civilization at the begin- 
ning, but the effect is a maze, and 
the absence of an index is all the 
more deplorable. Chapter heads 
such as “The Atrophying of the 
Social Impulses” and “The Reinter- 
pretation of the Organs of a Society 
and the Confusion of Means” are 
not helpful either. 

Recently, a great German his- 
torian, Friedrich Meinecke, gave us 
a clear and enlightening summary 
of the origins and effects of the 
German crisis (Die deutsche Ka- 
tastrophe. Zurich: Aero - Verlag). 
Rauschning has higher ambitions. 
To him, the German crisis was part 
of a world crisis. This is undeni- 
able but the characteristics of the 
German crisis were specific enough 
to warrant a special treatment; it 
would have been more instructive, 
even more truthful, to have given 
us such a treatment. When Rausch- 
ning says that “Germany was one 
phase ahead” of the West (p. 98), 
he goes too far; he also neglects the 
distinctive features of the German 
revolution. 

Like the defunct Tat, Rausch- 
ning, too, provides his own termi- 
nology. Not content with describ- 
ing the crisis, he attempts senten- 
tious utterance: “Minor crises are 
healthy and creative. ... Great crises 
are purely negative” (p. 95). Or: 





“A great crisis is not a revolution.” 
This is on page 94, but on page 96 
he says that “great crises are born 
in revolutions.” Contradictions of 
this kind are confusing. The book 
teems with them. 

It would be hypocritical to meas- 
ure German expansionism with 
a yardstick other than Russian, 
French or British imperialism, but 
Rauschning’s view that Germany 
was compelled to strive for the 
rank of a World Power (p. 101) 
because “only the Great World 
Powers possess real sovereignty” is 
certainly debatable. Bismarck gave 
Germany the rank of a Great Power, 
not of a World Power, but the for- 
mer would have been quite suffi- 
cient for Germany, the late-comer. 
If “real sovereignty” means unlim- 
ited sovereignty, it should not be 
claimed by anyone. A Great Power 
has a high degree of sovereignty, 
and Germany could have preserved 
it if Bismarck’s successors had in- 
herited his wisdom and if the Ger- 
mans, having been beaten in the 
First World War, had displayed 
patience, the essential virtue of the 
defeated. I do not say that the 
Germans, in 1914, were more guilty 
than the Serbs, Russians and French 
—but they lost, and after an event 
of this magnitude, fourteen years 
of hardship, even of injustice, can- 
not excuse an outbreak of suicidal 
national folly. 

Rauschning seems to think that 
the trend toward collectivism is 
general and inexorable. I say 
“seems” because he obscures his 
forecasts by arbitrary definitions. 
“National socialism,” he says on 
page 17, “is the application of so- 
cialist principles and elements of 
the socialist order within an iso- 
lated national area,” and on page 
19 he adds that “nationalism de- 
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vours socialism.” It does not make 
sense. In reality, national social- 
ism is the fusion of both national- 
ism and socialism. It is an un- 
holy marriage, but both partners 
remain alive. Socialism would be 
restricted to an “isolated national 
area” even without an ingredient of 
nationalism because socialism is 
economy by government, and we 
have but national governments. 
Nor can I understand Rauschning’s 
remark that state capitalism is the 
ante-room of socialism. In mod- 
ern, industrialized society, state 
capitalism and socialism are iden- 
tical. 

Government by law, he says on 
page 117, is “inexorably making 
way” for government of bureau- 
crats and technocrats, and the end 
is the totalitarian state. Really 
“inexorably”? Rauschning must 
have mistaken United States war 
economy for something permanent. 
In the meantime we have had an 
entirely bloodless revolution by 
ballots. Last November the Ameri- 
can people repudiated those who, by 
an absurd system of controls, pre- 
vented a robust economy from 
bringing the price level down by in- 
creased production. 

A little less fatalistic, Rausch- 
ning says on page 212 that “the Ger- 
mans first demonstrated what all 
nations might come to.” I should 
be guilty of gross misrepresentation 
if I created the impression that the 
author is in favor of socialism. His 
book is, above all, a warning. This 
warning is, however, weakened by 
being linked to an attempt at ex- 
plaining and, to a certain extent, 
justifying Germany’s spiritual and 
moral collapse in 1933. Both aims 
combined induce the author to paint 
the future in black when a dark 
gray would be more convincing. 





Personally he is a conservative in 
the good European sense of this 
term. Occasionally he expresses 
thoughts which would be worthy of 
Alexander Hamilton or Lord Acton, 
For example: “The liberation of hu- 
manity from authority and tradi- 
tionalism resulted in total ideologi- 
cal perplexity and an abandon- 
ment of values.” Or concerning 
the French: “France’s secret frailty 
for almost two centuries has been 
the sharp breach with history that 
was made by the radical process of 
the great revolution which de- 
stroyed irreplaceable values and in- 
stitutions wherever they stood in 
the way of a rational order.” 

Yet where Germany is concerned, 
Rauschning loses the faculty of de- 
tached analysis. His heart bleeds 
and he is utterly dispirited. I am 
entirely with him when he casti- 
gates the agreements of Potsdam 
which pulled the whole world down 
to the moral level of Hitler and 
Stalin. But I find it hard to agree 
with his hopelessness. He is still, 
or again, the despairing patriot 
who, in 1932, was inveigled and 
trapped by the writers of the Tat. 
He disregards one of the outstand- 
ing features of history, namely the 
astounding resilience of nations. 
No one who has studied the past 
should permit himself to speak of 
“the permanent annihilation of 
Germany and Japan.” If Rausch- 
ning possessed political realism, he 
would recognize that the national 
recuperation of both Japan and 
Germany is of vital interest to the 
United States and Great Britain. If 
he remembered the diplomatic his- 
tory of the last 150 years, he would 
recall that, from Lord Castlereagh 
to Neville Chamberlain, England de- 
sired Prussia and then Germany as 
her junior partner in Europe. He 
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would perceive in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s campaign for the United 
States of Europe the resumption of 
that traditional British policy. He 
would acknowledge the farsighted 
statesmanship of General Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Rauschning thinks that the Eng- 
lish-speaking powers, by insisting 
on Germany’s and Japan’s uncondi- 
tional surrender, abandoned the 
balance of power and that, there- 
fore, war with Russia is inevitable. 
It must be conceded that, when he 
wrote his book, in 1945, appease- 
ment of Russia was still in full 
swing, and this would, if continued, 
have led to war without any doubt. 
But an observer less inclined to de- 
spair would have reckoned with 
the possibility of a change. 

The hopelessness of the author 
had, however, two sources. First, 
he thought, as many of us did, that 
America’s diplomacy was incurably 
bad. Secondly, he was convinced 
that the Germans would turn east- 
ward. If this had happened, it 
would indeed have been almost im- 
possible to redress the balance of 
power. Listen to the prophet: 


“Purely from the viewpoint of a 
realistic policy, the following con- 
sequences can at once be grasped. 
The German people will be forced 
by the present peace to decide once 
and for all in favor of Russia, be- 
cause only through dependence on 
Soviet Russia will they have any 
chance at all of regaining some sort 
of national unity” (p. 344). 


Furthermore: 


“Close cooperation of Germany— 
or what is left of Germany—with 
Russia is now inevitable. . . . The 
Germans will become thoroughgo- 
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ing Bolshevists because that will be 
their only chance for survival and 
will allow them the sole remaining 
prospect of reuniting partitioned 
Germany. . . . What will be the lot 
of the German people when, in pre- 
sumably the very near future, the 
American occupation troops evacu- 
ate Germany? Germany will be 
partitioned between a chauvinistic 
France and a Bolshevist Russia. In 
such a situation the ‘despairing 
patriots’ of Germany can choose 
only—if they have any choice at all 
—a quick and painless absorption 
by the Bolshevist Union of Socialist 
Republics of the world. Then, at 
least, free or unfree, they will be 
able to live as a nation” (pp. 345, 
346). 


Again: 


“England cannot, unless she 
wishes to risk a new world war, de- 
fend her northwest German base on 
the European continent. She will 
evacuate this zone and hand it over 
to Russia as a sphere of influence 
just as she yielded Poland” (p. 350). 


In short, to escape death, not only 
Germany but also England will 
commit suicide. 

It is not necessary to criticize 
these forecasts. The German elec- 
tions, on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, have shown that, having ex- 
perienced one totalitarianism, the 
Germans do not want another one; 
that they prefer division to unity 
under the knout; that they have 
learned at last to swim rather than 
to drift. Rauschning may have un- 
derestimated his country. Of course, 
if the Western Powers persist in 
committing psychological blunders 
in Germany, they may still succeed 
in pushing the Germans into the 
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arms of Communism. I think 
Rauschning’s sentence that “in fact 
the United States has become the 
executor of a Russian peace” was 
timely and justified when it was 
written and that we are still beset 
by grave dangers as a result of that 
pernicious policy. Rauschning’s 
statement that the balance of power 
was lost should be read as a re- 
minder of how indispensable is its 
restoration. This is really the only 
alternative to war. The wisest part 
of Rauschning’s book is a ten-page 
essay on the state of Great Britain. 
There he shows that, in spite of the 
Labor government, a fraternal as- 
sociation of the English-speaking 
powers is still possible because Eng- 
land is not on the way to totali- 
tarianism: 


“Even more powerful than the 
existing freedom and self-govern- 
ment, than traditionalism, antidoc- 
trinairism and antirationalism, is 
the unbreakable will of the English 
people to cherish a private life, a 
home, a selfhood, a personality. 
This determination constitutes a 


formidable obstacle to all types of 
collectivism. In addition to this 
there is a genuine, unpolluted thirst 
for religion in the English. . . . The 
British people have retained the 
strength of character of the rural 
squire and yeoman. In this trait 
lie the sources of continuity in Brit- 
ish life, the roots of that modera- 
tion, patience and assurance which 
so often surprise foreigners; this 
accounts for the Britons’ unwilling- 
ness to be tempted by extremes, or 
by the arbitrary claims of pure rea- 
son on the one hand or sheer irra- 
tionality on the other.” 


Indeed, threatened by Slavic na- 
tional socialism, the English-speak- 
ing nations can no longer afford to 
quarrel, nor even to dislike each 
other. Rauschning’s judgment is 
excellent on this point. The time 
he passed in England’s towns and 
villages during the War was well 
spent. It could almost be said that 
he knows the British better than the 
Germans. As a writer, he should 
never allow his heart to dominate 
his brain. 


A POEM FROM PUSHKIN 


TRANSLATED BY E. FENTON 


LOVED thee; and my love, it may be, 
Within my soul is living yet; 
But do not let it now dismay thee, 
Nor cause thee sorrow or regret. 
So tenderly I was thy lover, 
In silence, and in jealous pain, 
As may God grant thee, by another, 
Some day to be beloved again. 
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NEGRO FOLK SONGS 


By Sister Mary Ca.uista, O.S.F. 


LK songs are shy, elusive 

things. If you wish to capture 
them you have to steal up behind 
them unknownst, and sprinkle salt 
on their tails. You have to speak 
to them gently, and with magic 
words, else they will vanish before 
your ears. People who sing or hum 
to themselves hate to be overheard. 
It is as embarrassing as if caught 
talking to oneself; yet if one aspires 
to be a folk song collector one must 
cast aside the niceties of conduct, 
must shamelessly eavesdrop, and 
ask intrusive questions. 

The seekers of folk songs must 
be up and doing. What game is 
more fascinating than the study of 
old songs—what adventure more 
entrancing than to go in search of 
them? And there is no closed sea- 
son, though if collectors do not 
hurry up the season will be closed 
forever as far as many precious old 
songs are concerned. Why doesn’t 
some farseeing State vote an appro- 
priation for research as to its own 
songs before they are permanently 
lost? Think of having lovely old 
songs rise up and call you blessed, 
and go on giving pleasure to people 
long after you yourself have start- 
ed singing in other spheres. 

One of the most interesting dis- 
coveries made in a study of south- 
ern folklore is that Negroes have 
preserved orally and for genera- 
tions independent of the Whites, 
some of the familiar English and 
Scottish songs and ballads, and 
have their own distinct version of 
them. To understand this phenome- 





non we have to recall the history of 
colonization, and remember that the 
South was settled largely by Cava- 
liers and Scottish people, both of 
whom loved song. Folk songs took 
up no room in the ships that crossed 
the ocean to the adventurous land, 
but they were among the most pre- 
cious of the cargo that came over, 
and they have survived through the 
years, through the poverty, the 
hardships and all the struggles of 
pioneer life. While the hearts that 
cherished them, the lips that sang 
them are indistinguishable dust, 
these songs live on. Students of 
balladry know that America is still 
rich in the traditional songs of the 
old country, that in remote moun- 
tain sections of the South today 
there is, perhaps, a rarer heritage 
of English and Scottish folk songs 
actually being sung from oral tra- 
dition than in any part of Great 
Britain. The old songs have been 
lovingly remembered and trans- 
mitted orally from generation to 
generation with variations such as 
inevitably come in a change of sur- 
roundings and social conditions. 

In early days on the plantations 
in the South when books and news- 
papers were less plentiful than now, 
songs formed a larger part of the 
social life than they do at present. 
At the “great house” the loved old 
ballads would be sung over and 
over till the house servants, being 
quick of memory and of apt musical 
ear would learn them, then pass 
them in turn to the brethren of the 
field. This process would be al- 
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together oral since slaves were not 
taught to read and write—only in 
exceptional cases. By cabin fire- 
sides the old songs would be learned 
by the little folks as part of their 
natural heritage. 

The Negro folk songs have for the 
Negro race the same value that the 
folk songs of any other people have 
for that people. It reminds the race 
of the “rock whence it was hewn,” 
it fosters race pride, and in the days 
of slavery it furnished an outlet for 
the anguish of smitten hearts. The 
plantation songs in America, al- 
though an outgrowth of oppression 
and bondage, contain surprisingly 
few references to slavery. No race 
has ever sung so sweetly or with 
such perfect charity while looking 
forward to the year of Jubilee. The 
songs abound in Scriptural allu- 
sions and in many instances are 
unique interpretations of stand- 
ard hymns. The plantation songs 
known as “Spirituals” are the spon- 
taneous outburst of intense reli- 
gious fervor, and had their origin 
chiefly in the camp meeting. They 
breathe a childlike faith in a per- 
sonal Father, and glow with the 
hope that the children of bondage 
will ultimately pass out of the wil- 
derness of slavery into the land of 
freedom. The music of these songs 
goes to the heart because it comes 
from the heart. 

Slavery has passed, decades of 
liberty have signalized the better 
civilization, and there still remains 
among the Negroes the same emo- 
tional nature, the same sad, plain- 
tive, beautiful rhythmic sorrow- 
feeling in their songs. What if the 
words were rude and the music ill- 
constructed? Great poets have es- 
sayed the same theme, and mighty 
musicians have striven to give them 
musical form. What their genius 


failed adequately to express, the 
humble slave could scarcely accom. 
plish. 

The Negro loves a ballad, his own 
or another’s. He cherishes the tra- 
ditional ballads that have come 
down from the white men, adding 
his distinctive touches to them till 
his versions are his own. The Ne- 
gro is by nature a mimic, dramatiz- 
ing all he knows, his experiences 
and the life around him. He isa 
born dramatist. Who else is capa- 
ble of such epic largeness of gesture, 
such eloquent roll of eye, such ex- 
pressive hesitation of speech? Any 
old darky in the cornfield or cabin 
can put life and color and move- 
ment into a narrative that in a white 
man’s speech might “come limp- 
ing.” So it is natural that the bal- 
lad should be dear to the Negro 
heart, as indeed it is to all who are 
not too ignorantly learned to real- 
ize the simpler values. One does 
not need, in order to appreciate 
them, to argue for those Negro bal- 
lads of slavery times, the literary 
quality possessed by those that the 
Scots and English composed; they 
are indigenous ballads, made in 
America and based on native char- 
acter and happenings, hence they 
are worth our study. No Negro can 
tell you who made the songs he 
sings, for he is not interested in au- 
thors. 

No figure in the old South was 
more vivid or more beloved than the 
“black mammy.” The peculiar con- 
ditions of slavery made the Negro 
nurse lavish more demonstrative af- 
fection on her white charges than 
on her own children. In many 
cases mother love was thwarted 
and driven back upon itself under 
an institution which separated par- 
ent and child, when the one or the 
other might be sold; so the black 
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mother often spent her tenderest 
love on the white child she nursed, 
and some of the most characteris- 
tic of the Negro folk songs are the 
lullabies by which she crooned her 
baby — white or black —to sleep. 
Some of these lullabies present mel- 
ancholy and depressing pictures; 
they are not the type that modern 
mothers would choose to croon 
babies to sleep by, but Negro mam- 
mies knew nothing of dream com- 
plexes. The antiseptic, hygienically 
brought up child today might suffer 
if he heard such suggestions just 
before he went to sleep, but then he 
misses more than he escapes for 
though the enveloping arms of a 
black nurse might be more germy 
than a hospital ward, they are vast- 
ly more comforting. The young- 
ster who is put to bed and made to 
seek slumber by himself in a dark 
room may experience more alarms 
than terrifying good-night songs 
might give him. 

An examination of these Negro 
lullabies as a whole shows that the 
music possesses the elementary 
simplicity that belongs to child- 
hood. One discerns in them more 
than ordinary mother-love, as mar- 
velous as that is. What nation of 
mothers has ever patiently and with 
a beautiful sacrifice put alien chil- 
dren ahead of her own—in outward 
devotion if not in actual fact? Re- 
membrance of the spirit back of 
these lullabies gives them a more 
poignant beauty. Yet, even with- 
out that they are lovely enough to 
deserve the study of musicians and 
poets. 

The Negro is perhaps in his hap- 
piest mood when he is making 
songs about animals. The living 
creatures around him are very real 
to him; he elevates them to his own 


. Fange of thought and emotion. The 
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Negro moralizes little about the 
much talked of but little followed 
“brotherhood of man,” but he 
makes a great deal in his folklore 
of confraternity with the animal 
world. He gives his cordial recog- 
nition to whatever draws breath, 
and as he greets his fellow church 
member as “Brother” or “Sister” so 
he speaks of “Bre’r Rabbit,” “Bre’r 
B’ar,” “Mr. Terrapin” and “Mr. 
Toad.” He admires whatever excel- 
lent traits they possess, and depre- 
cates their shortcomings with a tol- 
erance that condones lapses from 
ethical standards, as if mutely re- 
questing similar sympathy with his 
own failings. .His charity, like his 
humor, is wide and deep. 

The Negro does not sermonize 
about a bird or a beast as a learned 
poet might do. He is closer to na- 
ture than even the ancient Greeks 
or Romans were, for his nature 
imagery is less studied and not 
so farfetched. He can be more 
chummy with his “horny ox” or 
“mule” than an ancient could be 
with a Pegasus. A mule never lacks 
a thrill for a darky, and a small Ne- 
gro boy drives a cow to pasture with 
the air of a courtier escorting a 
queen. 

Mr. Rabbit often appears in these 
folk songs as familiar a figure as in 
the tales Uncle Remus told, and the 
singer is as fond of him for his 
naive, childlike ways and his cun- 
ning as was the old darky repre- 
sented by Harris. One wonders 
how the rabbit myth came into be- 
ing, for in actual life the hare is 
never so resourceful in his schemes 
for escape, never so quick of repar- 
tee as Uncle Remus or the folk song- 
sters would have us imagine. Of 
Gaelic wit and American humor he 
shows no trace in real life; perhaps 
he is so beloved of Negro workers, 
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of folk tales and songs because of 
his defenselessness and mild ways. 

The possum is another favorite 
with the darky as “piéce de résis- 
tance” for either a meal or a folk 
song. The Negro is fond of singing 
about what lies nearest his heart— 
or his stomach, and as there is no 
dish more delectable to him than a 
fat possum planked with “sweet 
taters,” he illustrates in song the 
“endearing young charms” of the 
possum. The mule seems an un- 
poetic subject, but poets and song- 
sters refuse to be fettered as to in- 
spiration, so the mule too has his 
celebrants in song. The Negro is 
not limited to the birds which poets 
usually lyricize—the lark, the night- 
ingale, the mocking bird, but he 
knows some of which classic poets 
never heard. He is bound by no 
tradition but sings as he pleases. 
He is more interested in domestic 
fowls than in wild birds; he feels 
inspiration at times, but not from 


waiting to hear a nightingale war. 
ble. He goes in search of thrills and 
finds them in unpoetic places. 

The overlapping of minstrel and 
folk songs is a very interesting as- 
pect of this study of folklore. Many 
folk songs have been taken over in 
whole or in part and adapted to 
the minstrel stage. Some aspiring 
scholar might write his doctor’s 
dissertation on the interrelations 
between folk songs and minstrel 
songs. This is only one aspect of 
the subject which might be care- 
fully studied. 

On the old plantations there were 
many storytellers like Uncle Remus 
who have left no successor. The 
old-time fiddlers and banjo pickers 
are gone, too, and “they sing no 
more by the glimmer of the moon 
on the bench by the old cabin door.” 
The old black mammy has crooned 
her last lullaby and the world still 
waits for a monument to her 
devotion. 
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THE FOURTH STATION 
By Sister M. Consiiia, P.H.J.C. 


N blood-stained cobblestones 
She stands, 
Holding out to Him 
Her helpless hands. 


Her tear-filled eyes are dark 
With all the woe 

Of mothers who have watched 
Their children go 


Down bitter paths of pain 

To die— 

The while she, anguished stands, 
All helpless by. : 














THE RETURN HOME 


By Papraic Fiacc 


OW does the night-tender come 
in for us slowly out of the 
night-waters. It is this, like a dream 
of a dead friend coming back. Bend- 
ing over the rails and into the night, 
I watch with a slim, Grecian woman, 
a woman from the Aran Islands. 
She it is who starts the silence 
speaking. She it is who sings of 
the peninsula of Carthaguiney; she 
it is who sings as we sail into the 
stillness of the dying stars, as we 
move near, and pass in, and around 
the Milesian-haunted shores of 
mountainous Kerry. Out of the 
mists and fogs as old and as ghostly 
as the Tuatha de Danaan, as we 
wedge our way into the ocean-inlet, 
she it is who is singing names like 
Cahirconree; she it is who is sing- 
ing till I, voyager, can hear the bel- 
lowing horn behind the moon set 
itself bellowing for the white-gold 
stags that be hunting deep in the 
swanful passes of Keim-an-eigh, 
sigh and sigh, and call out till it can 
call out no more. 

Out of the mists and fogs, out of 
the breathing darkness, somewhere 
along, and deeply wooded, beyond 
that coast, is Carran Tual, Carran 
Tual of the red erica, Carran Tual 
of the wine-heather: breathing and 
unfolding itself like an iris . . . Out 
of the mists and fogs, the clouds of 
the March morning, on the other 
end of the sun, come up from their 
unearthly and sourceless springs 
like linnets in the dark. .. . In a mo- 
ment between inspection and cus- 
toms, luggage and permits, exile and 
returning, night and dawnrise, yes- 





terday and tomorrow, in a moment 
whilst the green waters themselves 
mingle between the still ship and 
our commencing to ply our way on 
the warm-minded journey back, in 
a moment of pure desire, we are 
grateful for this return. 


Yonder are the antique heights of 
the emerald harbor of Cébh. Yon- 
der breathing in the burnish of pink 
wind, as we sally over the blood of 
the dawnlit water, yonder are the 
antique heights . . . Eighteen years 
that were forever; years of shadow 
and warfare and deaths; they were 
the corroding springs of yester- 
year! Will one be able to return to 
the moments that were soul-nour- 
ishing to remember? Is it possible 
to come back close to that which is 
left of childhood? Are we able again 
to re-mingle with a people whose 
memories were shields to thwart 
the onset of the invariable corro- 
sion? . . . Here is this time-worn 
monastery in out of the way of the 
world, this island to revigorate the 
marrow, this country of chronic 
youth, intemperate romance, and 
proud passion . . . Now, do we boat- 
ful know as the casual voices of 
quiet leisure greet us that the years 
of swift greed, and sickening riot, 
and meaningless mechanization, the 
years of crass and great want, and 
moral wrong have, at last, come to 
an end: 


“We let out our dead days—behind 
Like wind-rusted leaves to the 
wind,” 
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Slowly from the southern islets 
and star-lakes, up over the water- 
falls of rain-green palms, over 
Glengariff with its fragrance in the 
air: 


“We hear the Aeolian music of the 
strings of the wind.” 


Behind, and beyond, and murmur- 
ing home, and northward, the train 
rides. Ireland is a land overpeo- 
pled with birds and children. Ire- 
land is a land that has lost touch 
with time. The trees are different. 
The grass is different. The people 
are different. Conversational young 
men, healthy little boys, girls going 
to England to work, passengers 
from our Swedish steamer booked 
for hotels in Dublin, and wild sky 
everywhere! It is a calm tasteful 
ride as I gaze out of this spacious 
window upon the countryside of 
Bridget; mayhap one of these set- 
tled oaks, tremulous giants as they 
are in the wind, mayhap, they shel- 
tered the blue-eyed saint just as 
sure as the green seas of the north 
held the currachs of Columcille and 
Brendan. My American comrade is 
asleep; he is asleep seemingly be- 
cause he has exploited his imagina- 
tion in suggesting a number of tech- 
nical improvements for the Irish 
railways. I am glad that I am 
smoking his cigarette because the 
smoke can hide what irrepressible 
tears go up with it into the wistful 
incense of gratitude for being back 
in this low - landed, live - on - less 


country. 


Heroic memories clinging like 
battered ivy to the ancient stone 
walls! Evocative fire of twilight 
over Ben-Edair, and the thousands 
and thousands of years that be the 
flowing and drowning of dead gods, 


the dark breathless Liffey. Amiens 
Street Station! Dublin seems clos- 
est, closest to the dream one carries 
away with one of Ireland, and to 
which one is always returning as 
the earth returns. We walk over 
the ancient streets of one of the 
oldest cities in the world. The 
faces of the people reel up from 
Butt Bridge as beautiful and man- 
nerly, and I can understand why 
Yeats had at one time dreamed of a 
race like the Greeks. . . . As I rush 
through Dublin in a taxi to catch the 
last train for Dundalk I know that 
I have lost none of my American 
habits to be effective when one has 
to catch a train. There are an in- 
credible number of people riding 
bicycles and smoking and chatting! 
And how unconcerned they are of 
going anywhere. I feel ashamed of 
my rush. As the train rides through 
Bray with the far-off purple moun- 
tains and the gold clouds, as it rides 
into the red sun falling over the 
Boyne, I can only think of blood- 
shed, and the night darkens.... A 
momentary stay in Dundalk, cus- 
tom-searchings; I produce my Irish 
passport, praying particularly to 
Oliver Plunket that they will not 
ask me to open my bags and bags 
of manuscript; there are questions 
about the American typewriter: 
thank God it is settled! One poor 
woman is held up; it seems that she 
did a little too much shopping in 
Dublin. She will have to stay all 
night in Dundalk; this is the last 
train. The more I ride into the 
North, where I was born, the more 
I begin to realize that Ireland is cut 
into two pieces. .. . 

Goraghwood, the Northern Ireland 
inspectors! Once more, an opening 
up of bags, another delay, more 
questions; one would think that one 
was traveling between Germany and 
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THE RETURN HOME 


France during the War, rather than 
in one’s own country, a neutral 
country after the War! My pass- 
port which not only states that I 
am a citizen of Eire, but that I was 
born in Belfast, Eire, causes no end 
of puzzlement. I am asked how 
long will I stay (as an Irish citi- 
zen) in British territory (where I 
was born and had spent my child- 
hood). I am told that I will have 
to get a permit from the govern- 
ment to stay as long as the govern- 
ment permits it. I find it more dif- 
ficult to get into the little patch of 
Ireland where I was born than it 
was to leave America and cross the 
Atlantic! 


It takes one to live in Belfast for 
some months before one is im- 
pressed with the fact that it is a 
British-occupied city. The people 
themselves are Irish enough, if not 
more so than in the South where 
they are fastly becoming more cos- 
mopolitan and European, but here, 
here in this sea-drenched, rain- 
gloomy harbor, there are echoes of 
an ancient and unforgotten strife, 
close, very close, it seems, to the liv- 
ing memory of even my own gen- 
eration. The churches are filled, 
particularly the stately church on 
Clonard Street, for here is a city 
where nationalism is dangerously 
bound up with religion, and so 
closely that the political leaders 
have the baseness to make it an 
issue. Only the other day some 
Protestant ministers met in Wel- 
lington Hall near the city-center; it 
was a convention. What they had 
to say, apart from the intellectual 
harm they wrought upon them- 
selves, was, as Michael McLaverty 
remarked to me the other night, 
“simply barbarous”! They spoke 

3 The week of Sept. 20, 1946, 
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of the Pope as if His Holiness were 
some devilish fiend in an early 
novel. It seems, they have an amaz- 
ingly shallow outlook; they are 
highly distraught, instead of being 
thankful, that the elections on the 
continent were more favorable to 
the Christians than they were to 
the Communists, because the Chris- 
tians happen to be “Romans” 
(seemingly out to conquer the 
whole wide world). The Vatican is 
held up as having its eye on the 
six counties. 

One would not leave all the Prot- 
estants in the city at the intellec- 
tual disadvantage of repeating what 
their somewhat uncultivated lead- 
ers said, for both Mr. McLaverty 
and myself have friends in the lit- 
erary world who share our shock, 
and who are Protestants them- 
selves. Yet, for all of its alarming 
revelation, that sort of nonsense is 
to die; it only brings home to me, 
a person educated in America, com- 
ing home to his own country, how 
dangerous a thing it is, to say, as 
Christopher Dawson puts it, “To 
hell with culture!” or that is what 
is done, and it leaves people in a 
state of unreasonable hatreds which 
are not only intellectually embar- 
rassing to all, but morally harmful. 
Michael McLaverty showed me a 
letter he had received from a for- 
mer “Orange-man” who had come 
across some of his novels in South 
Africa, and who was very impressed 
at their tolerant detachments and 
freeing human quality. He wrote 
that it takes one to leave “Ulster” 
to understand the state of affairs 
with some objectivity. 

Only the other day, as I was 
walking with a friend along the 
Falls-Road going over some proofs, 
a police-car pulled up alongside of 
us, and “took us for a ride,” We 
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were brought to the Springfield 
Road barracks. My friend was put 
into one room, and I into another. 
One could not have asked for a 
more intimate exhibition, as an ex- 
ample of discourteous bullying, and 
infringement upon personal rights 
that are understood in any civilized 
country. I was asked the most im- 
pertinent questions to which I re- 
plied coldly the most restrained and 
pertinent answers one could think 
of in the eloquence of rage. It was 
only in such a state of natural re- 
sentment, myself, that I could un- 
derstand that if this were the man- 
ner of the police, themselves, to- 
ward the young men of the city, that 
the police were not unresponsible 
for much of the extreme secret ac- 
tivity which they have to meet with. 

I was asked what was it that I 
wrote about, as a writer, did I write 
about history. (He was, as they 
say over here, “picking.”) I pre- 
tended not to understand what he 
meant by the word “history,” but 
“I created literature from human 
life.” Then, I began to ask some 
questions myself. I wanted to know 
how it was possible to lift us from 
the street without the slightest ex- 
planation, and also to detain us for 
so long a time. The answer had to 
do with some sort of emergency act 
which leaves the individual in Bel- 
fast in a depressing position. 

Yet one cannot help thinking that 
all this plain foolishness is in the 
shroud of its decay, and that it will 
die in Northern Ireland even if the 
border is never to go. Influences 
from the outside, from England it- 
self, from America, and even Rus- 
sia, have done much to put cold 
water on these so-serious hatreds in 
which the other side is always held 
up as diabolical. One can see a 
time here in Belfast, in the not very 





far future, when Protestant and 
Catholic will work together just as 
they did when Belfast was bombed, 
for a cause perhaps more impor- 
tant than the adoration and hatred 
of King William. The attending 
crowds at the concerts given re- 
cently by the famed Barbirolli, the 
splendid tendencies in the free ex- 
hibitions at the museum for young 
artists, the revival in creative litera- 
ture: it is in such things as these 
that the new Belfast will emerge, 
and it will have less and less to do 
with typical politics and more and 
more to do with the personality of 
an aggressive and fine people, and 
it is in such things as these that 
one can detect already the wither- 
ing criticism which will transform 
it. There is an insurrection of in- 
tellect more effective than the re- 
sistance of the gun, and it seems to 
be the ghosts of the mocking peo- 
ple who cry out steadily with this 
young Belfast poet, Roy McFadden 
(who is a Protestant), in his “Plaint 
of the Working Men”: 


“Why do you revile us, the unfor- 
tunate ones? 

Who have lived our lives greyly, 
without harm, 

Without wish or any wanton de- 
sire to harm, 

Content with our crooked huddle 
of squinting houses 

Where the soot came in, and the 
roar 

Of traffic and gnash of machines 
was our lullaby; 

Content to live and let live? ... 


“Why should the bomb stalk us 
who are unworthy of notice 
And the sweat-wrung money need- 
ed to kill a man? 
Whose only vice was a pint and 
the twopenny pools, 

















Who tightened our belts in the 
slumps and went to the sea 

When summer came and we had 
the railway fare... . 

What are we to the fat old men 
who rule us?” 


Since England herself has turned 
to socialism, and as it were, desert- 
ed the aristocratic group here, who 
were long enough parasites feeding 
and surviving on the odious com- 
parisons and the bitter memories, 
the tower is cut off, is beginning 
to topple from the very within, that 
is, the Protestant people themselves 
who no longer associate their politi- 
cal views with their religion despite 
some of their leaders here, are be- 
coming less and less concerned with 
petty-community ideas and more 
and more with tolerance and the 
social courtesies, the only links 
civilization has left for men to un- 
derstand and admire one another. 
But for the exception of one Catho- 
lic newspaper that continually as- 
sociates nationalism with religion, 
the Catholics themselves are begin- 
ning to understand that the ques- 
tion is not a matter of getting rid 
of the border as much as it is of 
finding things in common with the 
Protestant so that they can both 
live together without that distaste- 
ful bickering that has _ isolated 
Northern Ireland from civilization 
itself. It becomes a matter of char- 
ity and personal culture and some 
urbane gallantry being restored, as 
it were, from the heritage of the 
days of Burke alone, something of 
what is authentically fine, and truly 
aristocratic. A restoration of art 
' in the North would bring two 
forces together in a fusion of the 
principle of democracy for some- 
thing outside the interests and ex- 
pediencies of their two selves. 
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I think, as I ride along this old 
road over the still older roads of 
the Midlands, of a son of these hills, 
Padraic Colum. As the sun used to 
fall over the copper-beeches of Cen- 
tral Park, and play along the edges 
of the windowsill of the penthouse, 
he would read me my own verses, 
and sometimes, part of his new 
novel. In that novel were these 
hills, these low skies, these scat- 
tered lochs. I remember looking 
out of the penthouse window and 
saying: “Are you ever going to go 
back to Ireland?” And he would 
answer: “I would not like to die 
away from it, but then, the years 
go on.” One day I gave him one 
of my water-colors called “The 
Blackbirds” and he set it beside a 
painting of Jack Yeats, and as he 
looked at them both, I caught for a 
moment some of his exile. Yeats 
fostered him and A.E., and he, 
Padraic Colum, fostered me. 

It seems that I am very close to 
the earth where both he and my 
own father were born, and it is a 
land of white rocks and high grass 
and cattle-drovers. Here it is the 
hawthorn is just coming to bloom, 
and the rushes are yellow, and the 
furze is as golden as the sun. Later 
on, I am given a ride in a two- 
wheeled cart pulled by an ass, and 
driven by a little girl, my cousin. 
We juggle south into a medieval 
town along the stony Arvagh-Road, 
and I am dreaming of poplar in 
Mullingar and a turf-bog I saw half- 
silver on the road to Ball’na Muck. 
And this pleasant countryman be- 
side me, who is my uncle, and who 
is waiting for a cow to calf: I do 
think him of the stock of one of the 
old kings, unspoilt, uncorroded, 
since. It is a long distance this, and 
the skies rushing up into April and 
from April into May, from the mad, 








moving tempo of an American city, 
an American city where it is a mir- 
acle to see the sky. Armagh is only 
a country town, but it is one of the 
oldest in Ireland, and as I gaze up- 
on the flattened graves, and the 
great slab of stone where they say, 
“Marks the spot where lies the body 
of one of the greatest of the kings 
of our country, Brian Boru, and 
close beside, the first church set up 
by St. Patrick,” I know that I am 
very close to what I have come back 
to. Over there is Emania, the ram- 
part of the queen, Macha, and over 
which one of my ancestors ruled 
before the birth of Christ. 


Outside of Belfast, here in this 
garden of the dead, as the crows 
caw over the eaves of yew, and as 
the tulips breathe in the May sun, 
beneath the stately firs and the Nor- 
dic pine, now that there is sea-air 
from the Antrim coast and summer 
is coming, I turn the green sods 
over in the solemn shadows of a 
small graveyard. Need I pray to 
God over the hardly-marked grave 
of a poor old man, my grandfather? 
Did I have to come to paint that 
crude old cross that was so charac- 
teristic of the man himself. May- 
hap, he is frowning in Heaven at 
the embellishments of the brush, 
the gaudy white I gave that gray, 
rain-worn cross, the perfect print- 
ing of the names of his wife, and 
his son. He never wanted a fuss; 
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he was contented with next to noth- 
ing; he worked very hard all of his 
life. Yet I remember sitting in col- 
lege in America, looking up for a 
moment out of the irregular Greek 
verbs, and thinking of a man who 
was wiser than I perhaps because 
he did not know as much?... 

Many a time when I was a boy 
did we lean over the Albert Bridge 
and peer down into the evening 
Lagan; many a time did we stand 
on the Queen’s Bridge to watch the 
boats, until one day he stood on it 
alone, and his three little grandsons 
were on the large steamer, waving 
good-by, wondering why he could 
not come with us, and then, eight 
years and ten years: flowing be- 
tween, like the waves of the sea! He 
died, just before the bombing, the 
bombing, when man took it into his 
head to drop fire on the altars of the 
ever-so-little, and the very old....1 
walk down, now, the back-street 
where I spent my childhood. It is 
near winter; the people are pray- 
ing in all the churches for the 
harvest to be saved from the rains, 
and none of us know what the 
spring will hold. I pause on the 
floor-stone of a small house in the 
market where I live, and it is next to 
a stable of cows, and horses, and 
hens, and gloomy skies, and men’s 
voices, and the hay is blowing in 
the wind; there is the smell of dung 
and sea: Thank God that I have 
come home! 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wor.p AND THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, RAVENSWOOD 
1844-1847 


As the centenary program of Man- 
hattanville College, conducted 
by the Society of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, draws to a close it may be 
interesting to recall something of 
the Long Island school which the 
Society left in 1847 to begin its 
first glorious hundred years in up- 
town New York. 

The Society of the Sacred Heart 
was founded in France in 1800 by 
Madeleine Sophie Barat. It was 
augmented by a group of French 
Visitandines including Rose Philip- 
pine Duchesne whose convent had 
been disbanded in the French Revo- 
lution. It was Philippine and four 
of her colleagues who established 
the Society in America at St. 
Charles near St. Louis, Mo., in 1818. 

Bishop Dubois, who came to New 
York as its third bishop in Novem- 
ber, 1826, hoped to establish the 
society here and he wrote about the 
matter the following October to 
Mother Barat. But he had no 
money and dared not urge the proj- 
ect although “the harvest lay rot- 





ting for lack of reapers.” However, 
in 1830 he was able to open a sec- 
ondary academy for girls conduct- 
ed by the Sisters of Charity. 

Meanwhile the original project 
had not been forgotten and when 
Coadjutor Bishop Hughes visited 
Paris in 1840 he secured the prom- 
ise of Mother Barat to open a New 
York school. Accordingly Mother 
Elizabeth Galitzin arrived in New 
York, September, 1840, on a pre- 
liminary visit. Two Brooklynites 
also had some influence in urging 
the foundation. One was Cornelius 
Heeney, stanch supporter of the in- 
fant churches of New York and 
Brooklyn. The other was Mrs. 
Sylvie Parmentier who entertained 
Mother Galitzin in her Bridge Street 
home and promised to send her 
youngest daughter Rosine to the 
proposed school. 

Mother Galitzin reported favora- 
bly to Mother Barat and returned 
to New York again with two other 
religious on May 6, 1841. She re- 
mained for twelve months and then 











departed, leaving Mothers Hardey, 
Hogan and Boilvin and Sister Gal- 
lien, all of whom had come from St. 
Louis, to conduct the school. 

The religious lived as guests of 
the Sisters of Charity until July 31st 
when they moved into the rented 
Cleary mansion at 412 Houston 
Street, corner of Mulberry. There 
on August 2, 1841, they opened their 
academy. From the beginning a 
comprehensive course of studies 
was taught, and the pupils were 
distinguished by their uniforms of 
pink, blue, white or green which 
were prescribed according to the 
day of the week and season of the 
year. By December the institution 
numbered thirteen religious and 
forty-six children “with great emu- 
lation for studies but very cold to- 
ward God.” 

There had been question as early 
as June, 1841, of buying Brooklyn 
property “on account of the advan- 
tages of fresh air” but the plan was 
abandoned because Brooklyn was 
“too far out in the country.” Three 
years later the idea of a country 
school was revived and Bishop 
Hughes tried to buy the Lorillard 
estate at Manhattanville, but the 
price was prohibitive. Then with 
Mother Hardey he took the East 
River ferry at present 86th Street to 
Astoria, Long Island, and with her 
inspected a large colonial dwelling 
with its truck garden and orchard 
at Ravenswood, about a mile south. 
The place seemed suitable and on 
August 8, 1844, the sisters bought it 
“temporarily.” 

Contemporary accounts and maps 
place the house midway between 
Sunswick Creek on the east and 
the East River on the west. It 
was in the neighborhood of pres- 
ent Vernon Avenue at about For- 
tieth or Forty-first Avenue, a few 
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hundred feet north of Queensbor- 
ough Bridge. Some of the wealthy 
drawn by the beauty of the place 
had country seats there. Contempo- 
raries said the view of the Thames 
at Windsor scarcely compared; and 
the scenery inspired the following 
poetic advertising copy by the 
school: “Located on a gentle accliy- 
ity, it enjoys the refreshing breeze 
wafted from the East River, which 
is discerned through the rich and 
varied foliage bordering its banks. 
There is a regular line of stages 
from the city every hour from 7 
o’clock A. M. till 8 o’clock P. M.” 

The community moved to Ravens- 
wood on August 28, 1844. Father 
Michael Curran, a great Long Island 
missionary and pastor of the re- 
cently formed parish of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel in nearby Astoria, 
offered the first Mass on Septem- 
ber 3d. The interest of Father 
Curran and his parishioners was 
duly recorded in the Journal of the 
Convent, September 7th: 


“Some poor Irish people of the 
neighborhood have come twice to 
give us a serenade during our night 
prayers. We could have dispensed 
with this homage at such a mo- 
ment, but their intentions were full 
of faith.” © 


and September 8th: 


“The good Father who says Mass 
for us, thinking that we might not 
get it otherwise today (Sunday), 
came here at eleven o’clock with his 
whole Irish congregation. We were 
obliged to transport our little altar 
to the vestibule, and there these 
good Catholics were happy to hear 
Mass with us. They wanted to have 
a souvenir of ‘the holy temple’ (thus 
they called our house) and carried 
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away some water that they found 
in the gallery.” 


The school’s advantages were 
enumerated in the language of the 
school catalogues of the day: 


“Its proximity to the city will af- 
ford parents the facility and satis- 
faction of frequently witnessing the 
progress of their children, who will 
there enjoy all those advantages to 
be derived from an extensive and 
salubrious country residence. 

“The most unremitting attention 
is given to form the manners and 
principles of the young ladies, to 
train them up to habits of order, 
neatness and industry, and instruct 
them in every branch of science be- 
coming their sex. The diet is good, 
wholesome and abundant. The 
health of the pupils is the object of 
constant solicitude. In _ sickness 
they are attended with maternal 
care and never left a moment be- 
yond the reach of inspection. . . . 
Board and tuition half yearly in ad- 
vance, $250.00; stationery, $10.00; 
washing, $20.00. . . . The annual 
vacation will commence on the last 
Thursday in July, and scholastic 
duties are resumed the first Mon- 
day in September. The pupils can 
spend vacation either with their 
parents or in the academy.” 


Bishop Hughes and Auxiliary 
Bishop McCloskey, later America’s 
first cardinal, were frequent visi- 
tors at the convent and they gave 
retreats and administered the sac- 
raments of First Holy Communion 
and Confirmation. Among nine 
other priestly visitors were Father 
Bacon, then pastor of Assumption, 
Brooklyn, and destined to be the 
first Bishop of Portland, and Father 
John Loughlin, then pastor of old 
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St. Patrick’s Cathedral and destined 
to be the first Bishop of Brooklyn. 
There was difficulty in securing 
Mass regularly because of the scar- 
city of priests and the school’s re- 
moteness and not until 1846 was 
the first regular chaplain, Father 
Valentine Burgos, appointed. 

The number of pupils increased 
and by the end of 1846 there were 
sixty-seven girls at the academy. 
They held bazaars for the poor and 
had a sewing circle and made vest- 
ments. Rosine Parmentier took 
naturally to such activities for her 
mother was prominent in the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum Society of Brook- 
lyn and samples of Rosine’s paint- 
ing and needlework may still be 
seen at St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School, the old Parmentier 
home, on Bridge Street, Brooklyn. 

Some ten faded letters written by 
pupils to their parents, in the care- 
ful composition and wholesome if 
somewhat stilted sentiments of an- 
other day and indeed another world, 
tell us more of life at the boarding 
school 100 years ago. That Mary 
Quigg, a Philadelphia child about 
to take the veil in Ravenswood, had 
unusual ideals appears in a letter 
she wrote home on November 7, 
1846, declaring, “We do not intend 
to dishonor with secular dress the 
feast of St. Stanislaus fast ap- 
proaching.” Alas, next fall Mary 
and her sister Ellen, both suffering 
with tuberculosis, were obliged to 
leave for home. In January, 1848, 
came the final Homecoming and 
Reception for Mary, surpassing all 
others she had ever known. 

The religious community also 
prospered and it was soon neces- 
sary to erect a small frame novi- 
tiate. In the chapel young women 
pronounced their first vows as re- 
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ligious; and other religious, scarce- 
ly older, were laid out for their 
Masses of Requiem. By the close 
of 1846 there were forty religious 
in Ravenswood; sixteen of them 
were novices and eight were can- 
didates. 

There were more serious trials to 
endure. Gossip reached Mother 
Barat in Paris that the children 
were not all elevated to the proper 
level of Christian womanhood, that 
the spirit of the school was too pro- 
gressive and that some graduates 
yielded to worldliness, vanity and 
human respect. However, Mother 
Hardey replied to Mother Barat’s 
letter of April, 1846, explaining that 
only necessary departures from the 
French rule had been made. Bishop 
Hughes, in Paris once more, also 


vouched for the school. Mother 
Barat was satisfied and fo 
approved in July all that had been 
done. 

But the school remained difficult 
of access and when the Lorillard 
estate and its sixty-four acres at 
Manhattanville were again offered 
at better than previous terms, it was 
bought January, 1847. On Febru- 
ary 17th the community left 
Ravenswood for the present site in 
New York City. Ravenswood be- 
came a drab hive of noisy manu- 
facture overshadowed by the huge 
bridge and overlooking the dismal 
penal institutions on Blackwell’s 
Island; but it possesses a certain 
glorious and secret memory. 


JoHN K, SHanp. 


b brna world erects idols of pleasure, license, wealth, beauty, acclaim, 
power. These are attractive, seemingly benignant gods. Actually 
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they are wretchedly delusive and hideously cruel. But they are made 
to look pleasant and plausible; they lay a spell upon the senses; they 
flatter and caress the ego; they promise everything and demand noth- 
ing—but the soul for time and eternity. Wherever we turn, their 
praise and appeal is sounded in our ears: on the stage, in the films, 
in the magazines, in books, on billboards, in the advertising on bus 
and train, in the conversation and example of those we meet at busi- 
ness and socially, in the lives of the “best people,” in the success 
stories presented for our imitation, in the advice given by alleged 
experts on living. Christians we are, but in a society unChristian 
and anti-Christian, a society ever acting upon us, infiltrating our 
minds and hearts, bending us to itself, demanding, as every perse- 
cutor does, that we choose between itself and God. 
—Joun S, Kennepy, in The Catholic Transcript (Hartford). 
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THE DRAMA 


By EvpHemia VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE STORY OF MARY SURRATT 


RS. SURRATT ran the boarding 
house on H Street in Washington 
where four of John Wilkes Booth’s fel- 
low conspirators were staying just be- 
fore Lincoln’s assassination. I confess 
that always before I had taken for 
granted that Mary Surratt was an ac- 
complice in the crime; tried by a Mili- 
tary Commission for treason, she was 
the first woman in the United States 
condemned to be hanged. 

John Patrick’s play, however, is not 
just the story of poor Mary Surratt but 
a plea for justice and the individual’s 
human rights and a commemoration of 
the insignificant people who suffer as 
scapegoats for men’s wrath. Mr. Pat- 
rick, author of the justly popular 
Hasty Heart, is said to have made an 
extensive research among the records 
of the trial in the Congressional Li- 
brary. Certainly the story, as he tells 
it, is very different from some of the 
other versions, 

In the play, Mary Surratt is a finely 
poised, sensitive woman, devoted to 
her daughter, Anna, and so worried 
over her son’s hero worship of the 
handsome actor, John Wilkes Booth 
that, when she finds a large sum of 
money under John’s carpet, she sends 
for Mr. Booth to allay her fears. Booth 
explains pleasantly that he is sending 
John to buy up an oil concession but 
doesn’t add that “oil” is the code word 
for their plot. After an angry scene 
with her son, Mrs. Surratt sits alone 
downstairs, hoping against hope for 
his return when suddenly the dimly lit 
room becomes alive with shadowy sol- 
diers—Mr. Lincoln had been shot by 
Booth and they have come to arrest 
Mrs. Surratt’s boarders and herself. 

All the conspirators were shortly 
captured excepting John Surratt who 
escaped to Rome where he joined the 
Papal Zouaves completely unconcerned 
about his mother’s fate. Later he was 
arrested in Egypt and after being ac- 





quitted of a charge of murder in a 
civil court, he went about giving lec- 
tures on Booth. Very different was 
the lot of Mrs. Surratt. Her trial re- 
sembled Joan of Lorraine’s in that her 
conviction was considered a political 
necessity. Her only support came 
from her first love, Senator Reverdy 
Johnson, who insisted upon acting as 
her counsel but found himself balked 
at every step. He couldn’t even gain 
admission to either President Johnson 
or Secretary of War Stanton with an 
appeal. A very interesting note in the 
program discloses that later on during 
the trial of John Surratt, a petition was 
actually found drawn up by the Mili- 
tary Commission which asked the 
President to commute the death sen- 
tence of Mrs. Surratt. By this time 
public opinion had become very criti- 
cal of the legality of the Military Court 
and President Johnson, accusing Stan- 
ton of having deliberately withheld the 
petition, demanded him to resign. In 
retaliation, Stanton engineered im- 
peachment proceedings against the 
President from which Johnson was 
saved by one vote. But on his death- 
bed, Stanton revealed that Mary Sur- 
ratt’s hanging had haunted him all the 
rest of his life. 

Accepted as the tragedy of an inno- 
cent woman the play is thoroughly 
harrowing; the foreknowledge of her 
fate lending terrible overtones to the 
quiet opening scene between the 
mother and daughter. The trial is 
tense and Johnson’s last minute appeal 
to the judges in private session is as 
splendidly written as it is delivered 
by Kent Smith. So is his desperate 
call on her courage when she breaks 
down in her cell when he tells her that 
she is one of the unsung heroes who 
must die in order to inspire the active 
indignation of the just. Mrs. Surratt’s 
confessor, Father Wiget, who has a 
very telling scene at the trial, played to 
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the hilt by the veteran, Harlan Briggs, 
is shown as rather tongue-tied at the 
end but probably that is because the 
playwright felt that he must preserve 
his best eloquence for his leading man! 
The speech certainly doesn’t suffer in 
the hands of Kent Smith. Miss Dorothy 
Gish, who looked so fragile last year as 
Mrs. Holmes, creates a Mrs. Surratt who 
is a fine, upstanding kindly woman, 
enmeshed in a horrible web. She and 
Smith and Elizabeth Ross as Anna Sur- 
ratt, well deserved all the rounds of 
applause they received. Another ex- 
cellent, but very short character study 
was given by John Pimley as General 
Jubal Bentley—Confederate prisoner 
of war. Mary Surratt was directed by 
the author with excellent sets by Sam- 
uel Leve, produced by Russell Lewis 
and Howard Young from California. 


SWEETHEARTS.—Bobby Clark in a 
yellow wig as a laundress tossing 
clothes up to hang on a second story 
line; Bobby Clark as a Dutch boy with 
cavernous wooden shoes; Bobby Clark 
as a dandy in knee breeches; Bobby 
Clark as a Zouave with medals that 
sound like sleigh bells; Bobby Clark 
with his spectacles, his cigar and his 
cane all bouncing around together. 
Add a smiling old-fashioned chorus, a 
story making remarkably little sense, 
scenery suitable for any Victor Her- 
bert operetta, a second-rate Victor Her- 
bert score and you have—? An evening 
of Bobby Clark. 

There doesn’t seem much more to 
say except what everyone knows—that 
Clark is our top ranking comedian. 
The best news I’ve heard for some time 
is that he is reported to have said 
that he thinks he would make a fine 
Tony Lumpkin (She Stoops to Con- 
quer). Clark and Sheridan, Clark and 
Moliére should surely be followed by 
Clark and Goldsmith. In the present 
instance Clark is the life-saver for Her- 
bert.—At the Shubert. 


JoHN Loves Mary.—Except for the 
tawdry sophistications of Present 
Laughter, a clean gay farce has been 
lacking since Dear Ruth, and now its 


1 Since this review was written this play 
has closed, for even with good notices, the pub- 
lic failed to support it. 





author, Norman Krasna, has filled the 
vacuum himself and offers—to us—an 
equally amusing companion piece, 
This time the frustrations of romance 
are centered, not about the air force, 
but the army and the social scale on 
the girl’s side has jumped from Forest 
Hills to the St. Regis. Here Senator Mc- 
Kinley has snugly ensconced himself 
in Manhattan for the last twelve years 
with Mrs. McKinley and Mary. John’s 
background is misty. Apparently he 
has no close relations, at least none 
near enough to receive wedding invita- 
tions. He and Mary have been en- 
gaged ever since he left for the Euro- 
pean area some three years before and 
he returns to her as soon as Mr. Krasna 
permits him after the rise of the cur- 
tain. His buddy, Fred, however, is 
there before him. In fact we watch 
Fred make his lunch off the $28 tin of 
Russian caviar which Mary is too po- 
lite to say she ordered particularly for 
John. “No, I don’t believe a dog would 
eat caviar,” says Fred, “a cat might.” 

Fred had saved John’s life in Ger- 
many; had carried him “like a baby” 
out of the shell fire and John had felt 
in England that nothing was too much 
for him to do to prove his gratitude. 
This admirable emotion lands poor 
John in so terrible a predicament that 
it takes three acts for extrication. The 
War Department, the Senate and the 
Paramount Theater are all involved in 
John and Fred’s adventure and as they 
and Mary and the Senator and a Gen- 
eral all have quick imaginations, and 
energetically work at cross purposes 
the action never lessens. The precision 
of the timing, the nicely balanced 
tempo and the minutiae of stage busi- 
ness means that Joshua Logan was the 
director. William Prince gets full sym- 
pathy as the badly worried Sergeant; 
Tom Ewell is the flustered buddy; Nina 
Foch, very honest as Mary—and 
pretty; and Loring Smith gives a front 
page satire of a Senator. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein 2d, who also sponsored 
Happy Birthday are the producers. We 
can virtually guarantee a laughable 
evening for anyone who goes to the 
Booth. 


ALL My Sons.—Some seasons ago, 
Arthur Miller wrote a rambling play 
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called The Man Who Had All The Luck, 
now he concentrates upon the same 
theme which Hemingway chose in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls—the indestruc- 
table brotherhood of man. Although 
the action is precipitated by the War, 
war is rather the clothing than the 
body of the play. Joe Keller, whose 
profitable factory was found to have 
turned out defective airplane parts, has 
been acquitted and has lived down the 
onus of the accusation although his 
partner is still behind the bars. One 
Keller boy is on the missing list from 
the Pacific but Chris has returned to 
share the paternal prosperity and takes 
the first step in the dramatic compli- 
cations by falling in love with the girl 
to whom his brother had been engaged. 
Mrs. Keller still insists that her lost 
son must still be alive and refuses to 
recognize the new engagement and the 
situation becomes even more involved 
when we discover that Ann is the 
daughter of Keller’s partner who was 
sent to prison. His children have felt 
so bitterly about his crime that neither 
of them have seen him since the trial 
until the author suddenly sends Ann’s 
brother to the penitentiary and he 
comes away convinced of his Father’s 
innocence and of Keller’s guilt. From 
then on Keller is brought to realize 
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more and more that in sinning against 
other men’s sons, he has sinned against 
his own. 

A structural weakness of the story” 
is that a man, whose son was a pilot, 
seems unlikely to have taken any 
chances about airplane engines even 
if there were no chance of danger to 
his own boy, Discounting this objec- 
tion the play is tautly constructed with 
characters who are individual and 
real, The dramatic tension is strength- 
ened greatly by Elia Kazan’s sensitive 
direction. Mr. Kazan seems to under- 
stand how to give actors a sympathy 
for their parts which insures full free- 
dom of expression. He builds quietly 
up to his climax but when it comes 
it’s a real one. 

The cast is strong, from Beth, Mer- 
rill as the waiting Mother to Ed Begley 
—well known on the radio—as Joe 
Keller, the Father. Chris Keller is 
played by Arthur Kennedy who will 
be seen shortly in Kazan’s picture, 
Boomerang. The backyard of the Keller 
house is designed and lit extremely 
well by Mordecai Gorelik. Clurman, 
Kazan and Fried are a new producing | 
firm and their first production is a 
play which makes for discussion and 
interest. It deserves a run.—At the 
Coronet. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FATHER.—Due to a series 
of mischances, the road company end- 
ed its tour in December but the Days 
still hold their lease on the Bijou. 


May, 1943 
OKLAHOMA.—Always at the St. James. 


“March, 1944 


Tue Voice oF THE TuRTLE.—Unfor- 
tunately it is subversive to moral stand- 
ards.—At the Morosco. 


December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay seems another 
of these semi-permanent residents at 
the Forty-eighth Street. 





January, 1945 


CarousEL.—The delightful musical 
version of Liliom.—At the Majestic. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UN1ION.—Best of politi- 
cal comedies.—At the Hudson. 


March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy comedy 
on the perils of education—from a 
racketeer’s standpoint—At the Ly- 
ceum., 


O Mistress MineE.—The Lunts at 
their most brilliant in a comedy of 
dubious standards—At the Empire. 








June 


Catt Me MistTer.—Very gay and 


pleasant revue by a group of ex-service 
men and girls. Music by Rome.—At 
the National. 


July 


Annie Get Your Gun.—Lively musi- 
cal with songs by Irving Berlin and 
Ethel Merman as Annie Oakley in Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West Show.—At the 
Imperial. 


November 


CyYRANO DE BERGERAC.—Spirited re- 
vival with José Ferrer—something 
worth while!—At the Barrymore. 


Tue Iceman ComMEetTH.—Psychologi- 
cal drama of Bowery “bums” by Eu- 
gene O’Neill which endures from 7:30 
to 11 p. m. but is continuously inter- 
esting—if painful.—At the Martin Beck. 


December 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATER.—Has 
had to change its schedule and the next 
offering, not yet reviewed, will be Sid- 
ney Howard’s Yellow Jack which will 
run for a month continuously at the 
International. 


Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan.—Sparkling 
revival of Oscar Wilde’s drama of Lon- 
don society with Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and Penelope Dudley Ward, with cos- 
tumes and settings by Cecil Beaton.— 
At the Cort. 


Happy BirTHDAY.—Virtually a mono- 
logue for Helen Hayes who sings and 
dances and is altogether charming as 
the shy librarian who finds herself in 
a Newark bar. Certainly doesn’t add 
to the moral shown in The Lost Week- 
end.—At the Broadhurst. 


PRESENT LAUGHTER. — Third - rate 
Coward—first-rate Webb.—At the Ply- 
mouth. 
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January, 1947 


JoaAN oF Lonraine.—Ingrid Berg- 
man’s St. Joan is her finest character- 
ization—strong but humble. Maxwell 
Anderson adds a modern touch by 
showing his play during a rehearsal, 
—At the Alvin, 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE.—Moss Hart is a 
benefactor to the children of America 
in showing what divorce and a broken 
home mean to a boy of twelve—su- 
perbly acted by Richard Tyler.—At the 
Music Boz. 


Years Aco.—Best antidote to Chris- 
topher Blake, showing happy family 
life of Ruth Gordon in her autobio- 
graphical comedy, beautifully played 
by Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March.—At 
the Mansfield. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FoREST.—Lil- 
lian Helman has written a prologue to 
The Little Foxes showing the wicked 
Hubbards in process of training by 
their wicked Father.—At the Fulton. 


February 


Street Scene.—Kurt Weill’s musical 
score for Elmer Rice’s drama of a 
mean street in New York is in the class 
with Porgy and Bess—the best of Amer- 
ican operas. Very fine voices and a 
splendid production.—At the Adelphi. 


Fintan’s Rarnsow.—Nominate it an- 
other Oklahoma! Very amusing story 
of an old Irishman who steals a Lep- 
rechaun’s Crock of Gold and buries 
it in “Missitucky.” Senator “Billboard” 
well satirized on racial question. Sets, 
costumes, dancing and songs are all 
in the top ranking category—as well 
as the cast and the dancers.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


BuRLESQUE.—Bert Lahr is the center 
of the 1927 comedy by Arthur Hop- 
kins, now revived by Jean Dalrymple. 
To enjoy it one must enjoy Lahr.—At 
the Belasco. 
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Nova et Vetera 


A LEADER oF A NATION 


In all discussions about the war and 
neutrality, the English visitor finds that 
one name overshadows all the others: 
that of Eamon de Valera. In Ireland 
it is inescapable, as inescapable as 
that of Churchill in England, Hitler in 
Germany, Roosevelt in the United 
States, Salazar in Portugal. The war 
made “Dev” much more than the lead- 
er of a party; it made him what he was 
from 1917 to 1922—a leader of a nation. 
When he spoke on the major issue 
which was in everybody’s mind, he 
spoke, not for a party or a section, but 
for the Irish people; and at least 95 
per cent of the people are content that 
it should be so. This tall, rugged-fea- 
tured man, who looks less than his 
sixty-three years, is today the very 
symbol of Ireland’s separateness and 
nationhood. The visitor may learn 
something of his romantic career, his 
political honesty, his frugal manner of 
living, his unfailing personal charm. 
Somebody with a long memory may 
even recall how de Valera, when Presi- 
dent of the Council of the League of 
Nations, warned the assembly in a his- 
toric speech that all that has happened 
would happen if it did not put its 
house in order. “If the hand raised 
against the Covenant is sufficiently 
strong it can strike with impunity.” 
Japan raised the strong hand against 
the Covenant in Manchukuo—and with 
impunity. But the voice that rang out 
in protest at Geneva was not that of 
the British delegate: it was that of 
Eamon de Valera; Sir John Simon was 
all for “appeasement.” Abyssinia re- 
peated the story. In spite of the cen- 
turies-old ties between Italy and Ire- 
land, de Valera supported sanctions: 
Sir Samuel Hoare helped Laval to 
sabotage them. 

Englishmen have probably forgotten 
de Valera’s part in those episodes, epi- 
sodes which have had such disastrous 
consequences for the world. But Irish- 


men have net forgotten, and if they 


are told today that they should have 
joined the war for democracy, they 
must be pardoned if they look back to 
a time—little more than twelve years 
ago—when “democracy,” firmly plant- 
ed in the saddle, showed scant respect 
for democratic principles at Geneva. 
The word democracy, in fact, has lost 
much of its old potency in Ireland. 
When they hear it used, the people of 
the Twenty-six Irish counties and a 
large section of the people of the re- 
maining six are likely to concentrate 
their gaze upon the northeast corner 
of their island, where, in a territory 
smaller than Yorkshire, ruled from 
Whitehall, the investigations of the 
British Council of Civil Liberties 
found freedom and democratic rule 
almost nonexistent. 

And yet, the English visitor may find 
it comforting to learn, when the blitz 
struck Belfast, fire engines and ambu- 
lances started out almost of their own 
accord from the Twenty-six Counties 
for the North, and the remarkable 
spectacle was witnessed of Dublin fire 
fighters being cheered in the streets of 
the Orange stronghold. On that awful 
night, when the heart of Belfast was 
given over to death and destruction, 
de Valera was roused from sleep and 
told that an appeal had come for help. 
The decision he had to make was not 
an easy one; intervention, even in the 
cause of mercy, might possibly be re- 
garded by a very powerful belligerent 
as a hostile act. Yet within less than 
five minutes he had made his decision 
—a decision that, in the circumstances 
of the moment, had to be a personal 
one. “Go at once,” he said to the chief 
of the Dublin fire brigade, “and bring 
every available engine.” “They are 
our people,” he said afterwards, “and 
their sorrows are our sorrows; any 
help we give them is given whole- 
heartedly.” What is the Englishman 
to assume from that? Let him beware 
of regarding it as an anti-Fascist dem- 
onstration. There was, and is, a deep 
smoldering anger at the destruction of 
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an Irish city, but there is also anger, 
no less deep, at the fact that it was 
Britain’s partitioning policy that made 
such a disaster possible. Partition is 
the rock on which, to the great ma- 
jority of Irishmen, Britain’s claim to 
be fighting the battle of democracy 
breaks. Here, in a small island, with 
frontiers as clearly defined as any on 
earth, a corner of the national terri- 
tory is torn away by the edict of the 
legislature of another country, and an 
attempt is made on the principle of 
divide et impera, to make that wanton, 
arbitrary, and immoral act permanent. 
That it cannot in the long run succeed 
does not render it any the less shock- 
ing to Irishmen whose democratic 
ideal is the establishment of the sov- 
ereignty of the people over every inch 
of their native soil. It is “an offense 
against the light of nations,” the one 
outstanding obstacle in the way of a 
complete and lasting friendship be- 
tween the two neighboring islands. 
—From Eamon de Valera. By M. J. Mac- 
Manus (New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co.). 
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So_tp Down THE RIVER 


From the point of view of the inter- 
ests of the Western Powers, of the 
principles of democracy, of the At- 
lantic Charter, of the Four Freedoms, 
of the rights of smaller nations and 
“the common man,” I regard the Yalta 
conference as the final act in the bank- 
ruptcy record of the policy of appease- 
ment of Russia. 

While such a policy might have 
been justified by the trend of events 
in the first years of the war, it could 
never be justified in its final stages, 
once the Western Allies had gained a 
solid foothold on the European conti- 
nent. It could never be understood by 
those who had been led to battle and 
had nobly sacrificed their lives and 
all they possessed for the very ideals 
which, at Yalta, were finally trampled 
down and sacrificed on the altar of 
what was cynically termed the “unity 
of the Big Three Powers.” 

The Yalta communiqué in itself was 
a revelation of failure which, as I re- 
alized from numerous conversations 
with prominent Americans following 
its publication, was justly appraised 


as a surrender of American leader- 
ship, principles, and prestige. Many 
Americans admitted that they won- 
dered what was the real price of the 
concessions granted by the President, 
and hoped that he had at least ob- 
tained something in exchange for this 
final surrender. Suspicion that secret 
agreements had been concluded was 
gaining ground. 

On the President’s return, when, to- 
gether with many Ambassadors of for- 
eign countries, I was present at the 
momentous meeting of the United 
States Congress to hear the President’s 
report on the Crimea conference, I 
realized that there was no room for 
illusion. 

The President looked desperately 
tired, and his speech was on the de- 
fensive. For the first time, instead of 
standing on the speaker’s dais to ad- 
dress Congress, he sat in his wheel 
chair on the floor of the House. Every 
word he said spelled his profound 
fatigue and his moral discomfort. 

Contrary to Churchill’s speech in 
the House of Commons, in which the 
British Prime Minister tried to create 
the impression that the Yalta confer- 
ence was a success, and especially 
stressed the “fairness” of the settle- 
ment of the Polish problem in pre- 
senting it as a square deal for Poland, 
the President made no such attempt 
in his Yalta report. He called the 
Polish solution a compromise—a com- 
promise “which he did not like,” but 
which he felt had become inevitable. 

As I left the House of Representa- 
tives I knew that Poland had been 
“sold down the river,” that an illegal 
act had been committed, by virtue of 
which, contrary to international law 
and justice, the sovereignty of the Po- 
lish nation, vested in its legal govern- 
ment, had been appropriated by the 
Big Three Powers, without giving the 
Polish people or their legal represen- 
tatives the chance of having any say 
in the matter, without consulting the 
wishes of the Polish nation, in viola- 
tion of the principles of self-determi- 
nation and of all the traditions for 
which the United States had always 
stood in the past. 

From that moment I knew it was 
merely a matter of weeks or months 
before Poland would be handed over, 
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with the consent of the President of 
the United States and of the Prime 
Minister of Britain, allied to Poland, 
as the victim of Soviet domination and 
a prey to communism. 

—From Defeat in Victory. By Jan CrecHa- 
nowskI, copyright, 1947, by Jan Ciechanowski, 
reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. 
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In1sH FEVER 


I FELT at home as soon as my foot 
touched Irish soil for the first time. 
What little I saw of Ireland then in 
the next few days fell nothing short 
of my ideal, that ideal which I had 
so slowly built up. The only detri- 
ment was that she was not the arbiter 
of her own destiny, she was a Cinde- 
rella—that word was used a good deal 
in those days—among the nations; and 
I resolved there and then as I stood 
on her sacred soil, Englishman that I 
was, that I would henceforth work, 
however obscurely and to the best of 
my ability, to assist in the cause of 
Home Rule. I would write intelligent 
letters to English newspapers on her 
behalf, I would challenge by word of 
mouth any opinion which was adverse 
to her just claims of nationhood—O, I 
was full of it. Jreland had me fast. 
My friends at home called it “Irish 
Fever.” 

I had suspicions that all this mood 
would pass with the years. But it 
didn’t. I did write to English news- 
papers, and I did get my letters pub- 
lished, I also wrote for small Irish 
journals—the mushroom papers of the 
Rising period, I did challenge by word 
of mouth adverse opinion of the Home 
Rule cause, I was ever in hot water in 
defence of my loved one who lived to 
me with all the reality of an abstrac- 
tion—and Ireland, or the love of Ire- 
land, gently led me to the Fold of 
Peter. I became a Catholic. I forgot 
to tell you before I got carried away 
with my recollections, that the first 
World War broke out on the very day 
on which our little party started for 
England—a _ sad finale to my first 
glimpse of Erin. It sticks sharply in 
my memory; it came like a bolt from 
the blue. I remember standing with 
my father on the North Wall dock- 
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side watching the poignant scenes of 
farewell as Irish born soldiers went 
once more to fight other countries’ 
battles, whilst their own land was in 
the thrall of an alien power; that fact 
did not strike me so hard at the time, 
I recollect, but as that war proceeded 
on its bloody and futile way, and stir- 
rings of national uprising came over 
the water, it sank into my mind deep- 
er and deeper, and I prayed that Ire- 
land would never again take up the 
sword, in what was to her, an usurp- 
er’s cause, I thank God she has not 
done so, and all through the last world 
blood bath I prayed most fervently 
that she would stand by her glorious 
decision, which was such a tremen- 
dous test of national unity and cohe- 
sion, no matter what all the world says, 
or did say; for now the people of my 
country have tardily come to realize 
that the fruits of neutrality are defi- 
nitely Not Dead Sea fruits, but so 
luscious that they are flocking thither 
westwards to pluck as many as they 
can. 

Twice again I went back to Erin, 
once during that period of dark, the 
Civil War, and after enduring the 
agony of war again for six intermina- 
ble years, and the misery of air bom- 
bardment—how many a night as the 
bombers throbbed overhead, and the 
stomach -turning crunch of bombs 
made night satanic, I felt calmed to 
think that Ireland, my beloved Ire- 
land, had sanely kept her head, and 
her cities, and her people, and had 
not wasted her substance in the riot- 
ousness of mutual massacre. I felt 
calmed to think of her valleys and 
plains of peace, a haven and fortress 
of Christianity in a world worship- 
ping not Christ, but the pagan god of 
Mars. True to her nature she had done 
the right thing, and I thanked God, 
and prayed for the day to come quick- 
ly when I and my loved ones could 
see her, mistress of her destiny, and 
clothed in her well fitting clothes of 
autonomy —her culture, Gaelic and 
Christian, a model for the world (de- 
spite her detractors’ verdicts) the last 
bastion of Christendom standing like 
a rock for derelicts to cling to; a 
Queen in her own right. 


—Henry Barratt, in The Capuchin Annual 
1946-7 (Dublin). 











Foreign Periodicals 


ANTICLERICALISM IN ITALY 


To many the rather sudden recru- 
descence of a violent and scurrilous 
anticlericalism in Italy will come as 
an unpleasant surprise. Yet there are 
many explanations, if not excuses, and 
we should have been not unprepared 
for it. The immediate explanation is, 
no doubt, the one insisted on in Rome 
itself. There is a steady Communist 
infiltration into Italy through the dis- 
puted region of Venezia Giulia from 
the Communist and anti-Catholic per- 
secuting dictatorship in Yugoslavia. 
For this situation the Big Powers are 
largely responsible since they have left 
a still very disordered and unstable 
Italy helpless before the power and in- 
fluence of Russia acting through its 
Yugoslav spearhead. This first ex- 
planation, let it be clearly said, goes 
very far to account for the fact that 
Italy is the first country of the West 
to revive a type of anticlericalism that 
seemed to have faded out with the 
war. Even the Soviet itself and its 
satellites have so far adopted subtler 
methods of attacking the Church than 
the recourse to the scurrility of an ear- 
lier age. 2 

No doubt the presence of the Papacy 
in the heart of Italy and the great rec- 
ord of the Pope himself during the war 
—a record better known to the Ital- 
ians than to any other people—has 
made the charge of crypto-Fascism and 
reaction sound especially empty there. 
But the welcome given among too many 
Italians to the new anticlericalism de- 
mands a further explanation. It is to 
be sought in part in an expression of 
reaction against the actual Fascist 
regime when it served Mussolini’s pur- 
pose to exalt the Church’s prestige 
while endeavouring to weaken its ac- 
tual influence in political matters. To 
this regime we owe the Lateran Treaty 
itself and the Concordat, one of whose 
effects was the establishment of a mar- 
riage law, natural to a wholly Catholic 
country, yet anomalous, unfortunately, 


in the pagan modern world. With the 
reversal of fortunes, there was a fer- 
tile soil for anticlericalism. And this 
anticlericalism was likely to take the 
form that seems connatural to the 
Latin, the form of gibing and mocking 
and libelling. Nor would the more 
serious enemies of the Church to-day 
object to a development well calculated 
to create the atmosphere in which the 
Italians could be persuaded into be- 
lieving that the Church was indeed the 
enemy of democracy and that there 
might, after all, be something in the 
charges of the Soviet and Tito. It 
would, we imagine, take a lot to per- 
suade any representative number of 
Italians that Russia these days was 
preferable to the Pope and the West- 
ern Powers, but we must not overlook 
the fact that Britain is coupled with 
the Church to some extent in this busi- 
ness, because Britain is believed to 
have deserted Italy and broken her 
word.... 

Now there can be no doubt that in 
a situation of this kind the Church in 
Italy finds itself in a very awkward 
position. It certainly aims at not in- 
terfering in politics, yet of course it 
cannot in conscience renounce its 
spiritual and moral role of denounc- 
ing what is intrinsically wrong, wheth- 
er this be political or not, and further- 
ing what is intrinsically right, whether 
political or not. But while in other 
countries the Church’s moral voice is 
either relatively weak, in so far as it 
comes from national Catholic spokes- 
men, or distant, in so far as it comes 
from the Pope, in Italy the Church is 
a direct and very strong influence 
within an otherwise largely secularist 
modern State. Hence the very strength 
of the Papacy must in difficult and 
fluid times generate a politico-religious 
heat likely to produce extremist action 
of one kind or another. 

No Catholic will ever underrate the 
danger to the Church that can arise 
from a difficult ecclesiastical situation 
in Italy, nor will he be prepared to 

















tolerate any attack on the Supreme 
Pontiff, the figure on earth whom he 
venerates the most highly of all. And 
to-day it does not take a Catholic to 
understand the extreme importance of 
the role of the Church in Italy, for 
Italy may well prove a decisive field 
of campaign in the struggle between 
the West and the East, between free- 
dom and tyranny. Now that we have 
insanely left Italy exposed to the East, 
we shall indeed have to look to the 
Catholics of Italy and, above all, to 
their Leader, who is also ours as Cath- 
olics, for the protection we have failed 
to give.... 

And further than this, we know well 
enough that anticlericalism, or rather 
its root, anti-Catholicism, is highly 
contagious, and that if anticlericalism 
becomes the fashion in Italy, it will 
very soon spread again to other coun- 
tries, not excluding Spain. (This, 
doubtless, has not been overlooked in 
certain quarters.) ... 

The Church has given ample proof 
of the social breadth of its mind, and 
it has shown itself a rock on which 
any extreme totalitarianism must soon- 
er or later strike. To-day, the whole 
Western world should be looking to 
the Catholic communities behind the 
Iron Curtain for the sole surviving re- 
sistance to what is the enemy of all 
of us. What then could be more in- 
furiating than the revival of these 
bogies of a dead age? 


—MICHAEL pE ta Bepovens, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), December 27, 1946. 


<i 
—_ 





Vrenna’s DESTINY 


Or every other independent coun- 
try we can say either that she is with- 
in the Russian sphere or she is out- 
side the Russian sphere. Austria 
alone is half and half, and yet Aus- 
tria is most clearly not large enough 
to be half and half. It is doubtful if 
she is large enough to be one country. 
It is certain that she is not large 
enough to be two or even four. She 
must go one way or the other. If the 
Russians withdraw, Austria becomes a 
free western country. But on the oth- 
er hand, if the Russians remain in the 
east and the Allies withdraw from the 
west, then Russia advances into the 
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heart of Europe, establishes herself on 
the Brenner and obtains direct con- 
tact with her Yugoslav ally. There- 
fore we cannot afford to abandon Aus- 
tria; but, if the Russians wish to pre- 
serve their share in it and their access 
to it, it is open to them to do so by 
accepting Vienna as the capital of the 
United Nations. 

It is notorious that Vienna has al- 
ways been and must always be a prob- 
lem to the little Austrian Republic. 
This Republic of eight million peoples 
has neither room nor need for a gigan- 
tic capital containing a quarter of the 
people in the whole country. Nor is 
the problem merely one of quantity. 
Austria is a nationalistic state. But 
Vienna is a cosmopolitan city. Her 
historic past as the capital of south- 
eastern Europe, her geographical posi- 
tion as the meeting-house both of east 
and west have combined to give her a 
population as mixed as that of any city 
in Europe. Paris and Rome alone can 
vie with her. It was this cosmopolitan 
nature which caused the fiercely na- 
tionalistic Adolf Hitler to turn from 
Vienna with loathing, to flee to the 
supposedly purer lands of the north 
and at last, on his return to Vienna, to 
attempt to Germanise her. But such a 
solution was not in Vienna’s destiny. 
The attempt to impose it failed. The 
world is, we have now come to see, a 
unity. It must rise above nationalism; 
and, if it is to do so, it needs the cul- 
tures and the cities which have housed 
a mixed population and learned the 
lessons of tolerance in doing so. A 
nationalistic age came to laugh at the 
old Austrian Empire because it was an 
Empire of half a dozen races—to con- 
demn it as a ramshackle Empire be- 
cause of its mixtures. But Lord Acton, 
writing in an earlier and a kinder and 
wiser age, saw that it was the espe- 
cial glory and the especial justification 
of the Austrian Empire that it was 
polyglot. A mixture of races, he ar- 
gued, was the one possible excuse for 
an Empire. Where there were clear- 
cut racial divisions, no Empire was 
needed. One could have small states, 
with their frontiers running along na- 
tionalistic lines. In the Macedonia of 
South-Eastern Europe such a solution 
was not possible. 

Now this problem of mixture, at any 
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rate acute, has been made a thousand 
times more acute in modern times by 
the sad tragedy of the displaced per- 
sons. There are to-day wandering 
over the face of Europe millions of 
men and women who, for one politi- 
cal accident or another, cannot return 
to the land of their birth. They have 
no place to go to. The problem is on 
a scale colossally greater than Europe 
has ever before known in all her sad 
history. With her geographical posi- 
tion and with her traditions it is nat- 
ural that a high proportion of these 
men and women should drift into 
Austria. Austria is the first land to 
which one comes if. one flies south- 
ward from Germany and the first land 
to which one comes if one wanders 
westward from the countries of the 
Russian influence. If little Austria is 
to be left alone and unaided, it is nat- 
ural enough that the Austrian Govern- 
ment does not greatly welcome this 
unregulated influx. Food for the na- 
tives alone is all too scarce. The Aus- 
trians, looking forward to the day 
when the Allies shall have left, fear 
their jealous neighbors and feel that 
they cannot afford these problems of in- 
ternal division which will so easily give 
their neighbours excuses for interfer- 
ing with them. These fears are rea- 
sonable. But, if the Austrians could be 
reassured by being told that Vienna 
would be the United Nations capital 
and that by consequence, without any 
interference with internal Austrian 
self-government, Austria would auto- 
matically have an international guar- 
antee of her independence, then it is 
reasonable to expect that the Austrians 
would accept a more liberal policy 
and would allow Vienna once more to 


perform her cosmopolitan destiny. 
—Cuarisropner Horus, in Studies (Dublin), 
December, 1946. 





TRAGEDY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


WHEN Father Considine, M.M., of the 
Propaganda Fide, made a missionary 
tour of the East just before the war, 
he summed up the situation in the 
Philippines in the following words: 
“Nowhere in Asia is there such a large 
body of Catholics, and nowhere in 
Asia is a Catholic body so poorly cared 





for.” Therein lies the tragedy of the 
Philippines. ... 

Now the war is over. The Filipino 
has at last achieved that national in- 
dependence by virtue of which he can 
give full expression to his racial am- 
bitions. Yet conversely the future is 
likely to bring him into closer touch 
with the world than he has hitherto 
known. The development of air trav- 
el, the recent “discovery” by the Amer- 
ican soldier of the islands, with their 
natural beauties and rich mineral re- 
sources as yet almost unexploited, will 
introduce a new element into Philip- 
pine life. Whether it will be to its 
ultimate benefit as a Catholic nation 
has yet to be seen. 

The problems confronting the 
Church are many and diverse. Schools, 
churches, presbyteries have to be re- 
built, scattered flocks regrouped, and 
the evil effects of the years of occupa- 
tion by a pagan people counteracted. 
But the burning question is that of 
education. Before the war the influ- 
ence of Freemasonry had been on the 
decline, possibly as a result of the re- 
conciliation to the Church of the popu- 
lar President Quezon. It was no long- 
er necessary to be a Mason to get a 
position in the public schools, and the 
majority of the teachers were now 
Catholics. Though the high Govern- 
ment officials were all members of the 
Masonic Order, they sent their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools and, subject 
to certain restrictions, had consented 
to the giving of religious instruction in 
the State schools. 

Then came the war, and after it the 
granting of national independence at 
a moment when economically-speaking 
the Philippines could least afford it. 
American financial support was auto- 
matically withdrawn, and the new- 
born Republic was left to rebuild its 
ruined cities and reorganise its public 
services as best it might. In Manila 
alone there are three hundred public 
buildings waiting reconstruction. The 
result is that education will, for the 
present, be left almost entirely to pri- 
vate enterprise; for it must be a con- 
siderable time before the numerous 
State schools can be re-established. 
Consequently the many Protestant 
sects who are coming in from America 
and elsewhere ready to provide the 
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Filipinos with free education and 
hostels are given full scope. The rigid 
system of inspection to which all 
schools, including unsupported Catho- 
lic ones, were subject has been re- 
laxed, and new schools are springing 
up here and there. Whereas before 
the war Catholic children attending 
public schools could be instructed in 
their religion three times a week, now 
where Catholic schools are not availa- 
ble they must go to those owned by 
Protestants. In the rare instances 
where these mushroom institutes are 
not specifically sectarian, they are so 
small and so scattered that catecheti- 
cal work is almost impossible... . 

Though it is true that the great body 
of the Filipino people are Catholic 
many of them, while proud of belong- 
ing to the old faith, are prone to con- 
fine their church-going to Christmas 
and Holy Week and their practice to 
baptisms and funerals... . 

As a result of the tragic dearth of 
priests it can be said that two gen- 
erations of Filipinos have grown up 
without adequate knowledge of their 
religion. Some parishes have been 
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without priests for years; others are 
so big that it is humanly impossible 
for their pastors to carry out more 
than a part of their duties. ... 

The great hope of the future lies in 
the development of the native priest- 
hood. Of the two Archbishops.in the 
Philippines at present one is Filipino, 
the other Irish; of the thirteen Bish- 
ops ten are Filipinos, and wherever 
possible the missionaries are surren- 
dering their parishes to native priests. 
But the Philippine Church is scarcely 
out of its infancy yet, and many years 
must elapse before it can take com- 
plete spiritual responsibility for its 
territories. Until then it must rely up- 
on help sent from Europe, from Amer- 
ica, and of late from Australia and 
New Zealand. But the need is urgent. 
After three hundred years of self-sac- 
rificing devotion on the part of Catho- 
lic missionaries in the past and despite 
the heroic endeavours of those at work 
in the present, this once great Chris- 
tian nation is in danger of being lost 
to the Church. 


—CuHaatorre M. Ketry, in Studies (Dublin), 
December, 1946. 


HE real purpose inherent in the strategy which Communists every- 

where are ultimately determined to employ is the organization of 
catastrophe. It assumes the inevitability of violent revolution; therefore 
it assumes that democracy, with its reliance on constitutional methods, is 
no more than a temporary phase between the forcible seizure of power by 
the bourgeoisie and the forcible seizure of power by the proletariat. It 
therefore works, quite deliberately towards the one-party state. It denies 
the right of opposition, the rule of law, freedom of speech or association, 
the duty of the individual citizen to put his own conscience before his 


party’s orders. 


—Harorpo J. Lasxi, Former Chairman, British Labor Party, in The Secret Battalion. 
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CARDINAL VILLENEUVE DIES 


His Eminence Rodrigue Cardinal 
Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, 
Canada, died in Alhambra, Calif., on 
January 17th, as the result of a heart 
attack. He had suffered previous at- 
tacks and was in his sixty-fourth year. 
His body was taken by plane to Que- 
bec, where the solemn funeral rites 
were held in historic Notre Dame 
Basilica, January 24th. In accordance 
with his own wishes, there was no 
eulogy at the funeral. 

Cardinal Villeneuve was born in 
Montreal, November 2, 1883, and from 
early youth showed signs of a re- 
ligious vocation. In 1901 he entered 
the Novitiate of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate and was ordained in this 
Society at the age of twenty-three, the 
youngest age permitted by Canon Law. 

After spending twenty-three years 
teaching philosophy, canon law and 
theology, he was named Bishop of 
Gravelbourg, Sask. In 1932 he was 
enthroned as Archbishop of Quebec 
and the following year was created a 
Cardinal. He was an outstanding fig- 
ure among the opponents of Commu- 
nism and developed a deep interest in 
Government and in labor problems. 
On several occasions he served as 
mediator to avert industrial strife. He 
firmly believed in closer friendship 
between Canada and the United States 
and made many speeches holding up 
the relations between these two coun- 
tries as an example to nations through- 
out the world. During the recent 
World War, Cardinal Villeneuve en- 
couraged the enlistment of Canadians 
in the armed forces, spoke at civilian 
rallies and in support of wartime chari- 
ties, the Red Cross and Victory Loans. 
He also visited the troops both at home 
and abroad, even in the front lines. 

The late Cardinal was a close friend 
of both Pope Pius XI. and Pius XIL., 
and was also a warm friend of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill, Britain’s wartime 
Prime Minister. 





Recent Events 


Tributes to Cardinal Villeneuve’s 
memory were paid by both Catholic 
and non-Catholic leaders, including 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King and 
many prominent Protestant and Jew- 
ish churchmen in Canada. 

May the soul of this great Cardinal 
rest in peace! 


—— 
— 





A CATHOLIC DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


At the end of January a committee 
of a dozen distinguished philosophers 
and jurists, appointed by the N.C.W.C., 
prepared a statement of individual, 
family and state rights and presented 
it to the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights. The Declaration 
treated the subject under four cate- 
gories: the rights of the human per- 
son, the rights pertaining to the fam- 
ily, the domestic rights of States and 
the rights of States in the international 
community. 

The general preamble to the Declara- 
tion states that “God, the Creator of 
the human race, has charged man with 
obligations arising from his personal 
dignity, from his immortal destiny and 
from his relationship as a social be- 
ing. ... For the fulfillment of these 
obligations man is endowed with cer- 
tain natural, inalienable rights .. . 
[which] form the substance of the 
natural moral law which can be known 
by reason.” This preamble states that 
“obligations and rights are correlative 
[and] at all times the obligation to re- 
spect the rights of others operates 
against the arbitrary use of rights.” It 
declares, too, that the unity of the hu- 
man race under God is not broken by 
geographical distance or by diversity 
of civilization, culture and economy, 
and that the adequate use of the 
world’s resources by all peoples is not 
to be denied because of these factors. 

Part I. deals with the rights of the 
human person and lists among these: 
“The right to life and bodily integrity 
from the moment of conception, re- 
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gardless of physical or mental condi- 
tion, except in just punishment for 
crime. The right to serve and wor- 
ship God in private and in public. 
The right to the equal protection of 
just law, regardless of sex, nationality, 
color or creed. The right to a nation- 
ality. The right of access to the means 
of livelihood, by migration when nec- 
essary. The right to a living wage. 
The right to collective bargaining. 
The right to associate by industries and 
professions to obtain economic justice 
and the general welfare. The right to 
assistance from society, if necessary 
from the State, in distress of person or 
family.” 

Part II. treats of the rights pertain- 
ing to the family, including a preamble 
which states that “the family does not 
exist for the State, but on the other 
hand is not independent.” Among the 
rights stressed in this part of the Dec- 
laration are: “The right to marry, to 
establish a home and beget children. 
The right to economic security suffi- 
cient for the stability and independ- 
ence of the family. The right to the 
protection of maternity. The right to 
assistance, through community serv- 
ices, in the education and care of the 
children. The right to housing adapt- 
ed to the needs and functions of fam- 
ily life. The right to immunity of the 
home from search and trespass.” 

Part III. deals with the domestic 
rights of States and declares that “it is 
the right of all peoples that are capa- 
ble of self-government to organize po- 
litically and to function as States upon 
equal terms with other States.” Part 
III. then maintains that among the 
rights of States are: “The right to en- 
act just laws binding in conscience. 
The right to establish courts of justice 
and to enforce the observance of law 
with adequate sanctions. The right to 
demand of its citizens respect for the 
rights of minorities. . . . The right to 
require that its people receive an edu- 
cation suitable for citizenship. ... 
The right to adopt, in time of emer- 
gency, special measures necessary for 
the common good.” 

Part IV. has a long Preamble explain- 
ing the principles that must underlie 
the relations of a State with other 
States. It sets forth these rights, 
among others: “The right to exist as 


a member of the international com- 
munity and to be protected in its na- 
tional life and integrity against acts of 
aggression by any other State or States. 
The right to independence in the de- 
termination of its own domestic and 
foreign policies in accordance with 
the principles of morality and subject 
to the obligations of international law. 
. .» The right to obtain from the inter- 
national community redress of griev- 
ances arising from unjust treaties im- 
posed by force. ... The right to access, 
upon equal terms, to the markets and 
raw materials of the world necessary 
for its own life as a people. ... The 
right to grant asylum to refugees from 
injustice.” 


<n 
— 





DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP CORTESI 


Tue Most Rev. Filippo Cortesi, one 
of the most able Vatican statesmen, 
died February ist, at Grottaferrata, 
near Rome, at the age of seventy. He 
had been the Papal emissary to the 
center of trouble in Europe in 1938, 
and 1939, and was tireless in his ef- 
forts to bring about a compromise 
which would prevent war. He was 
the Papal Nuncio to Poland in these 
years and late in 1938 he strove to 
find a solution for the difficulties be- 
tween the Poles and the Ukrainians 
when the latter were seeking au- 
tonomy. In the following year, with 
the Second World War only a few 
weeks away, Archbishop Cortesi re- 
ported to the Vatican the replies made 
by five potential belligerent nations to 
the Pope’s proposals concerning com- 
promise on the Danzig question and 
the adjustment of difficulties in Po- 
land. The tenor of these replies was 
that the possibility of peaceful adjust- 
ment was recognized, but each nation 
felt compelled to defend its “rights and 
national interests.” 

In September, 1939, with the War 
under way, he was in Bucharest, or- 
ganizing spiritual and material assist- 
ance for refugees from stricken Po- 
land. In the following year, when the 
Germans were overrunning western 
Europe, the Nuncio was busy nego- 
tiating with the German and Rumanian 
Government to enable Polish Jews, 
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then in France and Rumania, to return 
to Poland, upon their promise to ab- 
stain from political activities. 

Previous to his important work in 
Europe, Archbishop Cortesi had been 
the Papal Nunclo to Argentina and 
there, too, he had labored to bring 
about the end of hostilities in the 
Chaco region, in dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, This distin- 
guished diplomat was the Titular 
Archbishop of Sirace. 

May his soul rest in peace. 


-— 
— 





LATIN-AMRBRICAN StupENTs Hene 


Hioun school students from twenty 
Latin-American Republics came to 
New York early in February, under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, They attended a Sol- 
emn Mass at St, Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Sunday, February 9th, and later a re- 
ception was held for them in the audi- 
torlum of Cathedral High School for 
Girls, Cardinal Spellman greeted the 
students individually and made a brief 
address of welcome in which he re- 
called his own travels in South Amer- 
ica which, he said, had taken him as 
far as Patagonia. The group of stu- 
dents have come for a six-week visit. 


-~— 
—_ 





CARDINAL V. Pagysina VIsITs 
UNiTep STATES 


His Eminence Konrad Cardinal von 
Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, arrived in 
the United States February 13th, plan- 
ning to spend a month, during which 
he hopes to visit the principal cities, 
at least in the eastern part of the coun- 
try. Cardinal von Preysing received 
the red hat at the Consistory a year 
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ago, after a distinguished career in 
the Church in Germany. He has been 
a priest since 1912 and in that same 
year he became secretary to Cardinal 
Bettinger of Munich. Later he became 
acquainted with our present Holy Fa- 
ther when the latter was the Apostolic 
Nuncio to Bavaria. In 1932 Pope 
Pius XI. appointed him Bishop of 
Eichstactt, Bavaria, and three years 
later he was transferred to the Dio- 
cese of Berlin. From the beginning 
he was opposed to the Nazi regime 
and he became a rallying figure in the 
struggle of the Church against its op- 
pressors. He spoke out against the re- 
strictions on religious education and 
against the trumped up “immorality 
trials” of German Religious. When 
the War came he continued his strug- 
dle, even in the face of tightened gov- 
ernment controls. The Pastoral he is- 
sued December 12, 1942, denouncing 
the injustices of the Nazi State and its 
false racial and minority doctrines, 
won him acclaim on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, as well as 
from Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
spokesmen in this country. 

Cardinal von Preysing’s Cathedral 
and rectory were heavily damaged in 
the bombing of Berlin, but he re- 
mained in the city throughout the War, 
and afterwards strove to provide food 
and shelter for his people. He made 
fervent appeals to Catholics through- 
out the world to help in this work of 
relief and charity. The Cardinal has 
come to the United States chiefly to 
thank the American people for their 
generous help. 

He was welcomed at La Guardia 
Airport by Francis Cardinal Spellman 
and conducted to the latter’s residence 
in New York, where he remained for 
several days. He plans to visit the 
three other Cardinals in the United 
States. Josepn I, MALLoy. 
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New Books 


Theology and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed.—Defeat in Victory. By Jan Ciecha- 
nowski.—Collected Poems. By Theodore Maynard.—Ally Betrayed. By David 
Martin.—Holdfast Gaines. By Odell and Willard Shepard.—Brandeis, A Free 
Man’s Life. By Alpheus Thomas Mason.—The Stricken Land. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell.—Petrarch. Sonnets and Songs. Translated by Anna Maria Armi.— 
Thunder Out of China. By Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby.—Shorter 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Theology and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
All of us, to a greater or lesser de- 

gree, are suffering from a lack of un- 

derstanding of reality; from a failure 
to appreciate reality as a whole whose 
parts are wonderfully integrated and 
related; from a willingness to pitch our 
tent on the smallest patch of that re- 
ality and let the rest of the world roll 
by as if it were none of our concern. 

As a result we have thrown up Philis- 

tine walls around the camp of our in- 

tellect, much like an eccentric million- 
aire who, having inherited a mansion, 
chooses to live in the coal cellar. 

To level these walls and restore san- 
ity is the purpose, and one admirably 
achieved, of F. J. Sheed’s Theology 
and Sanity. This is an important book 
and because it is so important, it is a 
pleasure to report that its fascinating 
style, its precision of thought and the 
fresh approach to old truths (frequent- 
ly only half-understood) make its 
reading a thrilling and most profitable 
experience. The intellect, as the lode- 
star of sanity, is the hero of this ad- 
venturous tale, in which, with the com- 
pelling power and the all-inclusive 
sweep of a vast panoramic study, the 
author sketches the landscape of 
reality from the Divine Life to mere 
material existence. The book is di- 
vided into three parts: God, Creation 
and Oneself. In the first two sections, 
the vast storehouse of Christian truths, 
drawn from revelation and reason, is 
thrown open for the inspection of the 
intellect. By penetrating analyses, 





clarifying explanations and apt illus- 
trations these doctrines are cast in a 
new light that endows them with a 
deeper significance and engenders a 
profound appreciation of those values 
which are the touchstone of human 
happiness and the arbiters of everlast- 
ing salvation. In the third section, the 
being and the life of the individual 
man are fitted into that context of 
reality which was so brilliantly, logi- 
cally and engrossingly outlined in the 
earlier portions of the book. 

While one cannot restrain his ad- 
miration for the great faith, the deep 
understanding, the true courage and 
the thrill of adventure that must have 
motivated the production of this sig- 
nificant work neither will he be able 
to resist the challenge of its dynamic 
presentation. And this insistent call 
to action is perhaps the outstanding 
measure of its greatness. It not only 
points the way but makes one eager to 
feel the dust of the road beneath his 
feet. 

The bright hope and the new cour- 
age, which are this book’s heritage of 
joy, are not to be our only sustenance 
on the journey. We shall constantly 
be nourished and strengthened by the 
stream of truth and grace that flows 
through Christ’s Mystical Body, His 
Church. As a word of caution the 
author warns: “If we want to form to 
ourselves some notion of the richness 
of the stream, we must not look at 
Catholics, who make no use of it, nor 
even at good average Catholics, but at 
the Saints. If you want to know how 
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wet the rain is, do not judge by some- 
one who went out into it with an um- 
brella. Most of us are like that in re- 
lation to the shower of truth and life. 
We do not give ourseives to it wholly 
but set up all sorts of pathetic protec- 
tions against the terrifying downrush 
of it. But the Saints have gone out into 
it stripped. There, but for resistance 
to the grace of God, goes every one of 
us.” Theology and Sanity will remind 
a great many of us to forget our um- 
brellas. 

An Index enhances the permanent 
value of this book and though it is not 
as replete as one might have hoped 
it is nevertheless adequate. It seems 
that the author might easily have given 
greater clarification to one or two 
points in his treatment but in a book 
of this magnitude to insist upon per- 
fection would be merely captious and 
entirely arbitrary. As you may have 
surmised, Theology and Sanity is high- 
ly recommended to all who believe in 
God, from the Master Theologian down 
to the High School senior. 

JosEPH T. CLUNE. 


Defeat in Victory. By Jan Ciechanow- 
ski, Polish Ambassador to the United 
States during the War Years. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $3.50. 
Poland suffered total defeat in a war 

which brought total victory to her 
Allies. That tragic case, unique in 
history, is explained, better than any- 
where else, in what Ambassador Cie- 
chanowski rightly calls “a personal 
record of my observations and opin- 
ions written in all sincerity.” 

Never limiting himself to exclusively 
Polish issues, he shows in a revealing 
chapter on the “launching” of the 
United Nations, that already at the end 
of 1941 the smaller Allies, particularly 
Hitler’s victims in Europe, were con- 
sidered “poor relations whom rich and 
powerful uncles have to see from time 
to time.” What, therefore, matters ex- 
clusively is the policy of the Big Three. 

Of these leading powers, Russia never 


really was Poland’s ally. On the very 


day, December 1, 1941, when General 
Sikorski was ceremoniously received 
by the Soviet Government as the Chief 
of an Allied Government and the Allied 
commander of a fighting nation, that 
same Soviet Government organized in 


Saratov a secret meeting of Polish 
Communists to become the future “gov- 
ernment” of Poland. In the light of 
this and many other facts, Stalin’s re- 
peated declarations that he desired a 
“strong and independent” Poland, are 
nothing but “a sinister joke.” 

Britain, bound to Poland by a for- 
mal alliance, an obligation frequently 
recalled by the United States Govern- 
ment, disregarded that treaty from 
the day of her new alliance with Rus- 
sia, which thanks only to American 
opposition did not immediately em- 
body “British acceptance of Soviet ter- 
ritorial claims.” But Mr. Churchill im- 
mediately started “openly pressing Po- 
land, the weaker party ... and co- 
ercing her into submission to demands 
supported by a show of force and every 
kind of ruse.” It was he who at Teher- 
an, when Stalin expressed his desire 
to find a Polish passaikivi (it sounded 
much nicer than a quisling), suggested 
the Curzon line as Poland’s eastern 
frontier, thus making Stalin feel that 
he could count on the support of Po- 
land’s British ally, if he simply 
changed the name of the Ribbentrop 
line. 

Had President Roosevelt really ex- 
pressed “his complete agreement” with 
such a “just solution,” as Mr. Molotov 
pretended in a later statement which 
Mr. Harriman did not want to rectify? 
In any case, the most disappointing 
features of America’s policy resulted 
from strange misconceptions about 
both Russia and Communism, which, 
for instance, made Roosevelt believe 
that Stalin would favor a union be- 
tween the Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches, possibly under the Pope’s 
leadership. Mr. Ciechanowski also 
stresses the responsibility of the Pres- 
ident’s advisers: of Harry Hopkins 
who before leaving for Yalta jokingly 
dismissed the Polish problem, because 
“we have to think of other very im- 
portant things,” or of Mr. Bohlen who 
after playing a prominent part at Yalta, 
was sent to Moscow, together with 
Hopkins, after Roosevelt’s death and 
Germany’s surrender. It was there 
and then that the Polish problem which 
according to another official of the 
State Department, had become “an in- 
tolerable headache,” found its only 
too well known “solution.” 
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Immediately after the publication of 
Mr. Ciechanowski’s book, Mr. Byrnes 
declared “absolutely false” his state- 
ment that Stalin at the last moment 
failed to appear at a secret meeting of 
Roosevelt and Churchill, preceding 
the Quebec Conference in August, 1943. 
He did not, however, specify what was 
wrong in the information which 
the author received “from personal 
sources.” Even if there had been no 
real chance that Stalin would be pres- 
ent, the difference in interpreting that 
case would be rather irrelevant since 
a little while before President Roose- 
velt himself admitted that “I have made 
five attempts to see this man, but he 
has always eluded me.” 

The very fact that only such a minor 
detail could be questioned in a book 
which is full of much more “sensa- 
tional” revelations ard, in addition to 
it, contains reflections of the highest 
importance, inspired by a real states- 
manship, is certainly a proof of its 
great reliability. In writing it, the last 
Ambassador of free and independent 
Poland to the United States, has rend- 
ered a distinct service, not only to his 
own country, but also to America. 

O. HALEcKI. 


Collected Poems. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50. 

From time to time for the last twen- 
ty-two years slender volumes of poems 


‘by Theodore Maynard have appeared 


and won an audience whose steady 
growth made the present collection 
inevitable. 

Maynard’s interests are numerous, 
his moods varied, and his craftsman- 
ship sure. He looks upon our three- 
dimensional world with penetrating 
eyes, moved to wonder and awe by its 
beauties and its endless variety, and 
convinced that they imply the im- 
perishable loveliness of a world dis- 
coverable by those who safely traverse 
the valley of the shadow. Nature in all 
her aspects delights him. He finds en- 
chantment in summer dawns, winter 
sunsets, the blazing color of trees in 
autumn, the first stir of new life in 
spring, and even in the gray mists 
which sweep in from the sea and the 
rains that drum fiercely on roof and 
windowpane. 
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“What man has made of man” stirs 
him to indignation. We cry out for 
peace, meaning opportunities to in- 
dulge our lust, greed, and desire for 
ease. What we need is chastisement 


‘which we shall taste only when Justice 


comes into her own again. 

eration is infected with “the leaven on 
the Pharisees”; we must be cured, 
however bitter the medicine, 


“Else publican and whore shall go 
Before us into heaven.” 


The “portly Dives” listens to soothing 
gospels forgetful of “starving Lazar- 
us” and the wrath to come. These in- 
iquities are not peculiar to this gen- 
eration, but those of the machine age 
are: we are cold of heart, there is no 
joy in us, we have lost the gift of 
laughter, we feel wonder at nothing 
but the things “magnificent and dead” 
which are the creation of our own 
hands. Innocence and humility, like 
charity and faith, are no more. 

The domestic affections, as the fine 
old phrase went, hold a distinguished 
place in these poems, and in treating 
them Maynard reveals at their fullest 
his tenderness, his whimsical humor, 
and his instinctive reverence for the 
pure of heart. In this category is the 
exquisite “Bread and Wine” which Al- 
fred Noyes in his Introduction justly 
praises and considers worthy of a 
place in that classic anthology, Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury. 

Of equal beauty he regards “Dwell 
with me, lovely images” in which May- 
nard prays that “all forms of beauty 
and of joy” may never seem com- 
monplace but continue to warm and 
nourish his spirit. On several other oc- 
casions the poet speaks as poet, calling 
the Muse a wanton and warning of her 
flying feet and elusive glance, praying 
her to inspire him, confessing that 
verse is a “lucky accident,” or letting 
us share the mysterious visitings of 
joy and sadness whose sources remain 
a mystery but which leave a throbbing 
in his veins and bear the promise of 
songs to be. 

There are moving poems full of love 
of England and a nostalgic yearning 
for her wild roses, the sparrows stir- 
ring in the eaves, “the vague and timid . 
beauty” of daybreak which seems 
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more appealing than the garish splen- 
dor of California’s sunshine. 

Finally, and not least in importance, 
are the poems which deal with things 
of the spirit. “Judas,” with the dev- 
astating and unexpected irony of its 
concluding line, haunts the memory. 
“Candles” rises to a climax of beauty 
and pathos which brings a mist to 
one’s eyes. “The Duel” is memorable 
for the rapier-like brilliance of its 
craftsmanship and the skill with which 
an ancient truth is driven home. 
“There is none like to her, none” and 
“Good Friday,” one for its triumphant 
assertiveness of Divine Love and of a 
mere human’s importance, the other 
for its almost overwhelming tender- 
ness and charity belong with the three 
poems just named among the twenty 
in this volume which—though he 
names but two—Alfred Noyes, I sus- 
pect, would substitute for a score in 
The Golden Treasury. 

If proof were needed of Theodore 
Maynard’s place among the most sig- 
nificant poets of our time it is amply 
provided by Collected Poems. He 
stands revealed as an integrated per- 
sonality who has escaped neither the 
bludgeoning of Fate nor the tears of 
life but who has never lost his power 
to think straight, to feel intensely, to 
submit to discipline unembittered, to 
laugh, to weep, to sing, to compassion- 
ate his fellow humans, and, in Blake’s 
exquisite lines, 


“To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower.” 
JoserH J. REILLY. 


Ally Betrayed. The Uncensored Story 
of Tito and Mihailovich. By David 
Martin. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $3.50. 

This book resulted from a request 
for an article on “The Truth about 
Yugoslavia” sent to the author in Eng- 
land by an American editor, August, 
1944. At that time Britain and Amer- 
ica had already abandoned Mihailo- 
vitch; but the completely one-sided 
presentation of Tito’s side of the con- 
troversy made Mr. Martin uneasy—as 
indeed it disturbed many of us who 
saw the familiar characteristics of 
Soviet technique in the overnight shift 
away from Mihailovitch. Looking for 


that other side, the author soon en- 
countered powerful obstructing forces. 
Allied officers who had served with 
Tito might eulogize him, those who had 
served with Mihailovitch were muz- 
zled; the Allied Press, the B.B.C., the 
O.W.I. circulated misleading half- 
truths; journalists, barred from official 
records, had to work like archaeolo- 
gists to uncover “little scraps of infor- 
mation.” Mr. Martin, however, is not 
a man to be easily brushed off; and 
the post-war accessibility of certain 
special sources has enabled him to put 
together this persuasive “defense of 
Mihailovich and the Chetnik move- 
ment.” And it is persuasive. Few read- 
ers will finish it unconvinced that 
Mihailovitch was a hero, loyal to his 
pledges, cruelly martyred for his patri- 
otism. 

The book is rather long, the material 
not too skillfully arranged; and, on 
the whole, it gives a less illuminating 
picture of the political confusion in 
Yugoslavia than, for example, Bernard 
Newman’s Balkan Background. The 
author, professedly a socialist, de- 
scribes himself as “old-fashioned 
enough to believe that ultimately the 
truth can confer only advantage on the 
forces of progress.” He tells an honest 
tale, although here and there one comes 
upon a statement inadequately sup- 
ported. The story reflects little credit 
upon the wisdom or loyalty of Britain 
and America; and Mr. Churchill stands 
out as—at least to some extent—the 
villain of the piece. As for the Soviet 
role, most of us will be quite ready to 
echo Rebecca West who says in her 
Foreword, “Never [no doubt she means 
hardly ever] was there such a debauch 
of lying as the Communist campaign 
against Mihailovich; . in the last 
few years the Left Wing has shown 
itself just as good a custodian of the 
sacred principle of Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality, as the watchdog who was 
found holding a lamp in his mouth for 
- burglar who was cracking the 
safe.” 

The author is guilty of a serious mis- 
take on page 66 where he says that 

“among the entire Croatian hierarchy 
not a single voice was raised to pro- 
test against the massacres or against 
the compulsory conversion of Serbs to 
the Roman Catholic religion.” -The 
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truth is that the Croatian hierarchy 
under Archbishop Stepinac, at Zagreb, 
in November, 1941, formally protested 
to the quisling Pavelich against the 
forced conversions; and the author 
might have learned this fact from any 
one of several sources, e.g., the London 
Tablet, The New York Times, the press 
releases of the N.C.W.C. in Washing- 
ton. In view of the present position 
of Stepinac—a technical prisoner who 
could have his liberty, if he would 
abandon his flock—it would be a beau 
geste for Mr. Martin to publish a letter 
of apology to the Archbishop. 
JosEPH McSor.ey. 


Holdfast Gaines. By Odell and Wil- 
lard Shepard. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

This is perhaps the most ambitious 
historical novel on an American theme 
that has yet been undertaken by Amer- 
ican writers. Not even Kenneth Rob- 
erts has attempted to do so much with 
such vast materials, and the richly 
factual fiction of men like Donald 
Hough, Walter Edmunds, James Boyd 
seems thin by comparison. For this 
long and consistently interesting vol- 
ume of Professor Shepard and his son 
extends from the last years of the 
Revolutionary War to the end of the 
War of 1812 and embraces such excit- 
ing events as the burning ef New Lon- 
don by Benedict Arnold, the settling 
of Tennessee, Indian wars, the Wilkin- 
son conspiracy, the adventures of an 
American privateer in the Azores, and 
the battle of New Orleans. A throng 
of characters populate the story and 
bring a human warmth to the events 
of early American history. The Ches- 
ters of Connecticut, the raffish fron- 
tiersman Russ Bean, Parson Blandison, 
who had exchanged the company of 
Coffee House wits and gallants for a 
Choctaw wigwam, are among many 
others who live vividly in the imagina- 
tion. In addition to their fictional 
characters the authors have drawn 
full-length portraits of Andrew Jack- 
son, the pirate Jean Lafitte and the 
Indian Chieftain Tecumseh. 

These facts and characters, however, 
are not presented merely for their own 
sake. The book is held together by a 
theme, which is also a moral. This 
theme is summed up in the Indian hero, 





Holdfast Gaines. Holdfast is a gigan- 
tic, handsome chieftain of the Mohe- 
gan tribe, a son of Uncas and the 
nephew of an educated, pious Indian 
preacher, Samson Occum. Adopted by 
the Chester family, he learns the civ- 
ilization of the white man, even though 
he comes to realize that he cannot 
wholly share the white man’s life. 
Holdfast spends forty days fasting and 
meditating to obtain from heaven the 
warrior’s “vision,” a mission in life. 
The vision comes, and the mission is 
to bring harmony between the Indians 
and the white men. From this point 
on Holdfast is a consecrated man, 
silent, celibate, noble, a mystic and a 
man of action, universally loved and 
respected. He is obviously and ex- 
plicitly a symbol of American destiny 
and power, a mediator between men 
of different creed and color, a practi- 
cal idealist inspired by a half-pagan 
and half-Christian theology. Gaines 
is not a real character; he is a creature 
of legend who claims kinship with 
Paul Bunyan and the other men of 
myth, and his feats are equally fabu- 
lous and like theirs oddly credible. 
History accounts for the intellectual 
appeal, and the theme for the emotion- 
al enjoyment, but a large share of the 
interest may be traced to literary and 
historical scholarship. The style is re- 
freshingly literate even when, at times, 
it tends to be too literary in flavor. 
Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Brandeis, A Free Man’s Life. By Al- 
pheus Thomas Mason. New York: 
The Viking Press. $5.00. 

Most biographers are friendly, some 
eulogistic. This particular biography, 
while somewhat friendly, is not com- 
pletely laudatory. At times the reader 
wonders whether the subject was a 
devotee of videri quam esse (“to seem 
rather than to be”) or was deeply in- 
culcated with the principle, esse quam 
videri (“to be rather than to seem”). 

From the point of view of study and 
research Mr. Mason’s book excels. He 
gives us a brief but interesting and 
illuminating account of Brandeis’ par- 
ental background during his early and 
formative years. The thoroughness of 
the great American, clearly manifested 
in his decisions on rate questions, 
seems to have been a direct heritage 
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from his father, Adolph Brandeis. The 
rugged individualism of his mother, 
Frederika Dembitz Brandeis, appar- 
ently prevented her from giving her 
children any definite religious belief. 
She was, however, convinced that 
“love, virtue and truth are the foun- 
dation upon which the education of 
the child must be based.” Fortunately 
the great lawyer and jurist and his 
maternal parent were graced with a 
very high order of intelligence which 
kept their energies canalized in the 
right direction. Because of this, and 
other reasons, they lived exemplary 
lives, surrounded with happiness and 
comfort. 

Mr. Mason’s work in conveying the 
reader through the details of Brandeis’ 
endeavors in St. Louis and Boston, and 
in revealing the inner workings of his 
office in Boston, gives us an insight 
into the real character of the man. No 
man is a hero in his own office and 
apparently Brandeis was no exception. 
In dealing with the Boston Traction 
and New Haven Railway matters the 
author is obviously refraining from 
becoming overly technical. He suc- 
ceeds in writing in a manner which is 
comfortably elucidating to the ordi- 
nary, intelligent college reader. 

After finishing the book and reflect- 
ing upon the various activities of 
Brandeis,—his practice of law in Bos- 
ton, his entrance into the national po- 
litical scene after first “Finding his 
Captain,” then tasting slightly of pro- 
gressivism under La Follette and 
finally “Steering with the Wilson 
Tide”; his prodigious work on the 
Federal Reserve Act and his articles 
entitled “Breaking the Money Trust,” 
published in book form as Other Peo- 
ple’s Money—and How Bankers Use It; 
the part he played in the enactment 
of the Federal Trade and Clayton Acts; 
his truly great majority opinions, 
thought by many to be far sounder 
than his dissent with Holmes,—a slight 
regret might steal upon the reader. 
Wouldn’t Brandeis’ zeal for public ser- 
vice have been given a greater outlet 
if he had accepted the professorship 
at Harvard Law School? The oppor- 
tunity thereby afforded to thousands 
of young students of studying under a 
mind which could so brilliantly an- 
alyze and then synthesize to a prin- 





ciple, which could bring order to 
chaos and clarity to confusion, would 
have made capable and conscientious 
lawyers more so and mediocre ones 
less so. 

In writing of Holmes and Brandeis 
dissenting, the author admirably points 
to a difference in fundamental ap- 
proach which seems very little known. 
Holmes lacked a “norm or standard to 
guide his action.” Brandeis was a 
devotee of principle. It sometimes 
seems that Holmes had an abhorrence 
of everything old, even old principles. 
When Brandeis dissented, his expres- 
sions were less spectacular than those 
used by Holmes, but they were in- 
finitely clearer. 

Mr. Mason’s interest in administra- 
tive activity has been shown previous- 
ly in his work entitled Bureaucracy 
Convicts Itself. He now points out 
that Brandeis believed that adminis- 
trative agencies were essential in fields 
of deep public interest. He keenly re- 
alized that judicial aloofness may well 
permit and even create injustice. In 
spite of his early activity as a lawyer 
in matters originating before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and his 
subsequent fathering of other admin- 
istrative law enactments, his decisions 
indicate that he fully realized that the 
legislature cannot delegate to the ex- 
ecutive, the legislature cannot force 
the constitutional courts to abdicate 
and that a court cannot legislate under 
our system. He knew that if the sepa- 
ration-of-powers doctrine was disre- 
garded here, we might well have a 
totalitarian reality within a shell of 
republicanism. Evaene J. Keers. 


The Stricken Land. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $4.50. 

This thick volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages bears the sub-title “The 
Story of Puerto Rico.” This title, is in 
reality extremely misleading as the 
book is substantially the story of Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell in Puerto Rico. As 
a matter of fact the outlines of Puerto 
Rico’s growth as a community through 
four centuries scarcely appears in this 
tremendous collection of anecdotes, ex- 
tracts from diaries, personal com- 
ments on everything from the treat- 
ment of sinus to Hiroshima, and dig- 
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quisitions on the philosophy of gov- 
ernment. The book is hard to follow 
as there are no chapter headings, and 
no guideposts aside from the purely 
chronological development of events. 

What Mr. Tugwell has obviously tried 
to do is to present to American read- 
ers an apologia pro vita sua against a 
large background of Caribbean affairs. 
This reviewer is exceedingly puzzled 
as to how the volume can possibly 
mean anything to the average reader 
in the United States. Only a previous 
knowledge of Puerto Rican affairs, and 
above all of its personalities, makes the 
story intelligible. There are literally 
hundreds of characters in the volume 
and no clue to their genealogy. Per- 
haps the most significant remark in 
the book is that attributed to the Pres- 
ident of the Puerto Rican Senate, Luis 
Mufioz Marin, when urging Tugwell 
to enter insular affairs, that if indeed 
he did not know the past of Puerto 
Rico and its Hispanic tradition, he 
knew the future and that was more 
important. 

The book has one very important 
virtue. For the first time perhaps, a 
writer attempts to fit the Puerto Rican 
problem into the larger scene of the 
entire West Indies. Puerto Ricans are 
notoriously ignorant of and even 
supercilious toward the rest of the 
Caribbean. The independent repub- 
lics mean nothing and the colonies, 
British, French or Dutch, are beneath 
notice. The error of this must be per- 
fectly obvious. The solution of the 
numerous social and economic prob- 
lems that beset the Caribbean islands 
must proceed on the assumption that 
among them there is a unity of prob- 
lem as well as of solution. This Tug- 
well sees clearly and hence his inter- 
est in the efforts of the British, in the 
work of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission and in the Caribbean of- 
fice set up in the Department of State. 

One would wish for a better and 
tighter organization of the material. 
The book flows along page after page 
with the most curious and sometimes 
disconcerting mélange of observations 
on soil conservation, the architecture 
of the Governor’s palace, the botanical 
lore of bananas, Pearl Harbor, the 
-sagacity of Churchill’s war strategy, 
all combined in a composite which at 
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least forces the reader to think along 
a dozen lines simultaneously. 

There is too the sense of tremendous 
righteousness permeating the book. 
While Tugwell admits that many of the 
projects failed, nevertheless he does not 
reach the point of ever conceding that 
Rexford Guy Tugwell might have been 
in error. Then too there is that singu- 
lar imprecision indulged in by so 
many of our liberals in their use of 
terms. If anyone opposes Tugwell, he 
is a reactionary and probably affiliated 
with the Spanish Falange. If he ap- 
proves, he is a farsighted and honest 
liberal, striving for human betterment. 
The decay of semantics is perhaps the 
worst tragedy that the human species 
is undergoing. Mr. Tugwell throws 
the customary epithets about with an 
abandon that is sometimes farcical. 
When he arrived in the island in 1941, 
he proposed to be both Governor of 
the Island and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity at the same time—on leave from 
one to occupy the other. The student 
body of the University of Puerto Rico 
proceeded to whip up a terrific op- 
position to this combination. To Tug- 
well, these were simply the “young 
reactionaries” of the university who 
were responsible for this disgraceful 
exhibition. To anyone who knows the 
temper of Puerto Rico, or any Hispanic 
country for that matter, this had noth- 
ing to do with reaction. First of all 
it was probably a protest against the 
same man holding two jobs; and sec- 
ondly against an American doing it. 
Tugwell never seemed to grasp that 
the frustration, which is so strong an 
element in any colonial psychology, 
was at work in this instance. 

There is an underlying current of 
strong sympathy for the Puerto Rican 
masses. There is a clear and praise- 
worthy desire to do something about 
it. But the feeling of the reader after 
the marathon that the whole volume 
demands is that Tugwell wrote too 
much and too soon. If he had waited 
until the wounds had healed a little 
and the scars of ideological battle had 
become memories, we might have had 
a substantial and permanent contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of American 
colonialism. In the light of Tugwell’s 
own story, it is a happy thing that the 
first Puerto Rican governor has been 
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named, as one could not wish any con- 
tinental American the unhappy task of 
running insular affairs, It is not mere- 
ly politically bad; it has become a pay- 
chological impossibility. 

Ricwanp Parrus, 


Petrarch (1304-1374). Sonnets and 


Songs. Translated by Anna Maria 
Armi. New York: Pantheon Books, 
#3.60, 


While Petrarch, the great fourteenth 
century humanist, believed with his 
contemporaries that his chief merit 
consisted in his myriad Latin compo- 
sitions—eple poems, eclogues, ora- 
tions, panegyrics, moral treatises and 
letters—hia abiding fame is based upon 
his Italian poetry, published by him 
under the title of Rime in Vita e Morte 
di Madonna Laura, 

The 366 sonnets, songs, ballads and 
madrigals, so ably translated here by 
Anna Maria Armi and presented page 
to page in both Latin and English, 
although they did not win him the 
laurel crown at Rome, Easter Sunday, 
1341, prove him one of the master 
poets of the world, Of the thirty 
songs in this collection, three are of 
outstanding beauty. With inspired 
melody Petrarch sings of his love of 
Rome (Spirito Gentil), of Italy (/talla 
Mia), and of the Blessed Virgn (Virgin 
Bella), This last named poem prais- 
ing the “lovely, holy, pure and wise 
virgin” is the finest lyric in all litera- 
ture. 

The majority of the poems (317) in 
the Rime are sonnets, inspired by Pet- 
rarch’s lifelong passion for Laura, the 
dauahter of a Provencal nobleman, 
Audibert de Noves, married to Hugh 
de Sade. Especially in this form does 
Petrarch’s genius find adequate ex- 
pression, He did not invent the son- 
net, but he surpasses his predecessors 
in ——- the traditional form, and 
making its content richer and more 
varied, 

It is necessary to read the original 
Italian to appreciate the melodious 
tone color of these poems, possible 
only to one who was a musician as well 
asa poet. He tells us himself in a note 
on his own copy that he used to sing 
his lines the better to perfect their 
beauty. 

Some commentators have maintained 
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that Laura was a fictitious name for an 
imaginary love, and referred to the 
poet's desire to obtain the laurel crown, 
But that is denied by Petrarch himself 
in a letter to his friend, Glacoma Col- 
onna, Bishop of Lombez, 

“Petrarch followed the tradition of 
the love poetry of the Provencal trou- 
badours,” writes Theodore Mommen in 
his Introduction, “and the Italian poets 
of the ‘dolce stil novo,'~—but he also 
went to school to the great Roman 
poets, whom he absorbed so complete- 
ly that even in imitating them he cre- 
ated something new.” 

Beatnann L, Conway, 


Thunder Out of China. By Theodore 
H, White and Annalee Jacoby. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc, 83.00. 

Considering the amount of writing 
that has been done on China during the 
last few years, the William Sloane As- 
sociates took a chance in allowing two 
reporters, Theodore H. White, freshly 
out of school, and Annalee Jacoby, re- 
cently come from the movies to jour- 
nalism, to report on just about the 
toughest assignment a foreign corre- 
spondent could be given. The two, en- 
deavoring to do justice to China, pre- 
sent us with a rather brilliant though 
most incomplete piece of reporting, 
and nothing more, Whenever in their 
analysis they attempt to comment on 
facts and trends and to draw conclu- 
sions they are definitely beyond their 
depth, While they cannot be seriously 
censured for this, they are nevertheless 
subject to criticism for their attempt to 
make readers believe that they are fully 
covering their reporting assignment, 
when they are not. For while no doubt 
they furnish many details unknown 
to observers in Europe and America 
concerning Kuomintang China, they 
have little to tell us on the subject of 
Communist dominated China, They 
make up for this lack of complete in- 
formation by giving forth scores of 
half-truths. Here are two samples: 
First: Russia, they say, pursued a scru- 
pulously correct policy throughout 
(with regard to China). Yet we know 


.that the Comintern has never relin- 


quished its foothold in China, even if 
for the sake of long range gains it has 
temporarily vacated lost positions and 














eventually sacrificed local Communist 
parties. Almost all national Commu- 
nist parties have gone through certain 
stages of apparent Moscow desertion. 
Second, both parties, they say, cheated 
and broke agreements, but the Com- 
munists had the people with them and 
with their people they made their own 
justice. This sounds so very familiar, 
for the Nazis used to say the same: 
Law and right are based on the Ger- 
man peoples’ needs. And we have yet 
to see one assumption of power by 
Communist forces without bloodshed, 
repression, persecution and trickery. 
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The democracy of Communist-domi- 
nated countries is one of silence or 
death, according to preference. 

The book consequently finishes by 
advocating outright appeasement of the 
Chinese Communists and of Russia. 
The lessons of Munich apparently are 
forgotten or apply to the Nazis only. 
Notwithstanding its definite faults, the 
work should invite not only criticism 
but serious soul searching with regard 
to the practice of Christian and demo- 
cratic principles, daily preached and 
daily sabotaged. 

Ro.r Rorn. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction, Dunkerley’s. By Howard 
Spring (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). This sequel to Hard Facts, 
advances the story of a great publish- 
ing house from its modest beginnings 
in the Manchester of 1885 to its year 
of great acclaim in the London of 
1896. It develops the destinies of the 
main characters, consistently fulfilling 
in them their earlier promise. Sir 
Daniel Dunkerley has attained knight- 
hood attended on his upward way by 
his faithful “yes” man _ Isambard 
Phyfe. Again we meet the Reverend 
Chrystal, pursuing successfully his op- 
portunistic path, and young Laurie 
finding his niche with the help of a 
wise counselor. The two important 
women, Elsie Dillworth, defeated vio- 
linist, and the writer, Hesba Lewisohn, 
a “coming woman,” are excellently 
drawn; the plot centers on them and 
on the well-remembered, ill-fated Alec 
Dillworth. Mr. Spring can tell a story, 
but his disregard of spiritual values, 
his casual acceptance of illicit sexual 
relationships, make him thereby a more 
subtly pernicious influence. What the 
promised third volume in the series 
will embody one cannot foresee, as 
all the ends seem to have been secure- 
ly tied at the close of this. 

The Angelic Avengers. By Pierre 
Andrézel (New York: Random House. 
$3.00). Under this pseudonym the 
Baroness Karen Blixen, better known 
under her other pseudonym of Isak 
Dinesen, has written a tremendous tale 
of suspense which captures amazingly 
the mood of the nineteenth century 
novel, and brings back, nostalgically, 





the Brontés, Jane Austen, and all those 
Victorians who pitted virtue against 
evil, with the good triumphant. This 
is done painlessly, too, for the twen- 
tieth century reader, without too much 
verbiage. Prim, sedate England of 
that earlier era, the villain seducer, 
the escape of the maidens, the courtly, 
precise addresses of love, even the un- 
pleasant slur on the Bishop of Nimes, 
are all in their pattern. Seemingly, at 
first, the guileless story of two charm- 
ing, innocent young girls, the sinister 
atmosphere of evil deepens, personi- 
fled in the agent of Satan, the Reverend 
Penhallow, until one can fairly smell 
the brimstone, and shivers in anticipa- 
tion of his culminating machinations. 
The delineation of Penhallow is a 
classic, the complementary figure of 
his wife not too convincing, but the 
good padre, the tempted villager and 
the old Marquise are adequate figures 
in the setting of the little French town 
of Peyriac. The jacket indicates that 
an underlying symbolism of evil world 
forces veiled in hypocrisy is intended, 
but it is sufficient that the story typi- 
fies the power of God’s grace to over- 
come the most impious designs of 
Satan. It is to be heartily recom- 
mended. 

When the Going was Good. By Eve- 
lyn Waugh (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00). This volume contains what 
the author wishes to keep in print out 
of four books written while he was 
“on the go” between the ages of 
twenty-six and thirty-two: Bachelor 
Abroad, They Were Still Dancing, 
Ninety-two Days and War in Abys- 
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sinia. In those days he had “no fixed 
home and no possessions which would 
not conveniently go on a porter’s bar- 
row”; and the selected writings form, 
as he says, a purely personal narrative 
made up of “pedestrian, day to day 
accounts of things seen and people 
met, interspersed with commonplace 
information and some rather callow 
comments.” With no outstanding ap- 
peal, yet reminiscent of a period never 
to come again either for the author or 
for anyone else, the book is an inter- 
esting reminder of various aspects of 
a world now largely vanished. In 
addition, it makes plain to Waugh’s 
admirers what he thinks of the rest 
of those volumes from which he 
quotes. 


PAMPHLET Pus.icaTions: A Living 
Crucifix, Theresa Neumann of Konners- 
reuth, by James M. Linehan, O.F.M. 
(5 cents); Reflections on the Rosary 
for Nursing Sisters; Reflections on the 
Rosary for Teaching Sisters, by Do- 
minican Sisters of the Congregation 
of the Immaculate Conception, Great 
Bend, Kans.; Mary Immaculate, Bull 
Ineffabilis Dei of Pope Pius IX., trans- 
lated and annotated by Dominic J. 
Unger, S.T.L., S.S.L. (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 50 cents 
each). The Mass Year, a Daily Mass 
Guide for 1947, by Placidus Kempf, 
O.S.B. (30 cents); Follow Christ 1947, 
Vocation Number (St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
The Grail. 25 cents). Fate of Unbap- 
tized Infants, by George M. Fangauer, 
O.S.F.S., Ph.D., D.D. (Reprint from 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review) 
(Duncan, Ind.: From Author). The 
Sorrow of God, by Gerald Vann, O.P., 
S.T.L., M.A. A Paper read to the 
Aquinas Society of London on Sep- 
tember 28, 1946 (Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop. 30 cents). 





Meditations for Gold Star Mothers, by 
Rt. Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor (Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: The Cowl Press). Week- 
day Religious Education; Help or 
Hindrance to Inter-Religious Under. 
standing, by Isaac K. Beckes, Human 
Relations Pamphlet No. 6 (New York: 
American Brotherhood, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
10 cents). 

The Centenary Charter Lectures in 
Modern Political History, 1945-1946, 
by Oscar Halecki, Geoffrey Brunn and 
William Consuelo Langsam, edited by 
William J. Schlaerth, S.J. Burke So- 
ciety Series, No. 2 (New York: Ford- 
ham University Press). Potsdam or 
Peace: The Choice Before Us, by Fer- 
dinand A. Hermens (Chicago: Human 
Events Associates. 25 cents). World 
of the Great Powers, by Max Lerner; 
Military Strength of the Big Five, by 
George Fielding Eliot. Headline Series 
(New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 35 cents). Communism a World 
Menace, by John F. Cronin, SS. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 10 cents). 

International Conciliation: December, 
1946: Section 1. The Idea of Human 
Rights, by James T. Shotwell; Bill of 
Human Rights, Introductory Statement 
and Text drafted by the Executive 
Committee of the Committee on Hu- 
man Rights of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace; The Trus- 
teeship System and Nonself-Governing 
Territories. A Report prepared for the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace; Section 2. Documents for 
the Year 1946; January, 1947: Japan 
and Germany: Problems in Reeduca- 
tion, by George F. Zook; Official Sum- 
maries of Reports of the United States 
Educational Missions (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents each). 
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To those who have fallen victim, 
perhaps unconsciously, to the reiter- 
ated Soviet lie concerning Spain we 
recommend an attentive reading of 
Epwarp JAMEs ScuusTER’s “Spain and 
the United Nations.” The author is at 
the moment vocational counselor for 
the student body and assistant profes- 
sor of Modern Languages at St. Thom- 
as’s College, St. Paul, but he served for 
five years as an infantry officer in the 
U. S. Army during World War II., and 
for a time was engaged in Military In- 
telligence activities. 

As “The ‘Liberals’ Pounce on 
Schuschnigg,” we are fortunate in hav- 
ing a learned Austrian, and an histo- 
rian to boot, to come to the defense of 
his country’s last Chancellor. Erik v. 
KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN with his fine 
sense of values, saddens even as he 
gladdens us, for he reveals the almost 
unbridgeable chasm that separates us 
from this “liberalized” world. We 
recommend Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s 
recently reissued Moscow 1979 to those 
who sit in joyous insouciance of 
things that are to come. 

Ir is good to turn from these dour 
things to “The Faith in Ireland,” espe- 
cially as HELEN LANDRETH writes of it 
in this month of St. Patrick, she who 
was a grown woman, Protestant Ameri- 
can born and bred, before she had her 
first glimpse of the Emerald Isle. It 
needed only that to lead her after 
years of research to write an informal 
history of Ireland, Dear Dark Head, 
which is now in its sixth printing. In 
1938 Miss Landreth went to Ireland to 
make researches for another book, 
found there the Faith, and returned in 
1945 with the manuscript of a work 
to be published this spring by Whittle- 
sey House. 

WE are happy to have so authorita- 
tive an explanation of “‘John Roy 
Carlson’: Curious Phenomenon” as 
JoHN T. FLYNN gives us in his first 
contribution to our pages. Formerly 
editor of the New York Globe, for the 
past twenty-five years Mr. Flynn has 
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devoted his full time to writing and 
lecturing. He is the author of God's 
Gold, the Story of Rockefeller and His 
Times, Country Squire in the White 
House, and most recently, The Epic of 
Freedom. 

THE note that many of us missed in 
Robert Gibbings’ Lovely Is the Lee is 
delightfully supplied by W1LL1AM JoHN 
TuckeEn’s “The City of St. Finbar,” and 
not indeed as a note but as the under- 
lying motif it truly is. Dr. Tucker is 
Professor of English at the University 
of Arizona in Tucson these many years, 
and a much sought after lecturer. 

Rosert INcrim (“A Despairing Pa- 
triot,”) has had the rare opportunity of 
watching America from Europe and 
Europe from America, having been a 
foreign correspondent of leading Eu- 
ropean newspapers for the past twenty 
years. Austrian by birth, he has re- 
cently become a citizen of the United 
States and is living at present in New 
York. He is the author of the recently 
published After Hitler Stalin?, enthu- 
siastically reviewed in our pages last 
December. . 

Sister Mary Cauuista, 0.S.F., M.A., 
gives us her first published work in 
“Negro Folk Songs.” She is Principal 
of St. Peter Claver Parochial School 
for Colored Children in Baltimore, and 
holds her B.S. degree from the Catholic 
University and her Master’s from Villa- 
nova, 

PaprRaic Fracc’s autobiographical 
sketch, “The Return Home,” tells us 
more about the writer than the facts 
it embodies, for the manner of its tell- 
ing proclaims him the poet and artist 
that he is. Three of his plays were 
produced, his first musical composi- 
tion was performed and his water col- 
ors exhibited before his graduation. 
from Haaren High School, New York. 
He is at present preparing a play for 
production in Dublin and revising sev- 
eral books for publication. He writes 
under a pseudonym, 

We gladly welcome Rev. Joun K. 
SHarp to our Ball and the Cross de- 
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partment, with his interesting account 
of the “Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Ravenswood,” especially in this Man- 
hattanville Centennial Year. Father 
Sharp, Pastor of St. Mary’s Church in 
Manhasset, L. I., made intensive studies 
in the history of the Brooklyn Diocese 
in preparation for his compilation, 
Priests and Parishes of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn 1820-1944, published in the 
latter year, and of which his present 
article is probably a by-product. He 
is the author of Spoken in the Market 
Place, Our Preaching, etc. 

Ports: Even though he be an Irish- 
man living in England, it is fitting that 
PApraic O’HorAN should grace our 
March number especially with his dis- 
tinctively Gaelic “Tir Na n-Og,” Land 
of the Ever Young. From Belfast comes 
a second Irish poet, none other than 
the MICHAEL McLaverty (“In Memory 
of William Hurson”), of whom Padraic 
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Fiacc speaks in “The Return Home,” 
He is a schoolmaster and our readers 
probably know his novels, the third of 
which, Jn This Thy Day, has been pub- 
lished recently here by Macmillan, — 
SisTteR Mary CATHERINE, O.S.U. (“For 
the Margaret Sangers’’), has been teach- 
ing at the Ursuline Academy in Pitts- 
burgh since she got her B.A. degree 
from the College of St. Elizabeth in 
Convent Station in 1942. It took E. 
FENTON SmitTH of London two years 
on and off to make his present trans- 
lation of “A Poem from Pushkin” in 
order not entirely to lose the quality 
of the original. Mr. Smith wrote noth- 
ing during the War but has just begun 
again to practice his art. Another new 
religious poet is SISTER MAry CONSILIA 
of the Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ 
(“The Fourth Station”), at present 
teaching at St. Augustine’s Commer- 
cial High School in Chicago. 
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